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The Modern Parent and 
the Teaching Church 


By ARTHUR C. REPP 


667 T is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years, not 
in fact in the lifetime of most men who are here, has there 
been so much grave and deep apprehension; never has the 

future seemed so incalculable as at this time. In France, the 
political cauldron seethes and bubbles with uncertainty; Russia 
hangs, as usual, a cloud, dark and silent, upon the horizon of 
Europe; while all the energies, resources, and the influences of the 
British Empire are sorely tried and are yet to be tried more sorely. 
It is a solemn moment, and no man can feel indifference, which 
happily, no man pretends to feel in the issue of events. Of our 
own troubles, no man can see the end.” The foregoing quotation 
is from Harper's Weekly, October 10, 1867. I owe this quotation 
to Dr. T. V. Smith of Syracuse University. We see from it that the 
prophets of doom have been with us for a long time. They have 
been correct a sufficient number of times to give encouragement 
to their disciples of gloom who hope that they might graduate to 
become prophets cf doom. Every age wants prior claim to a piece 
of real estate on the brink of collapse. 

Practically every age agrees that the home is in some way re- 
sponsible for the state of civilization. It is also a popular pastime 
in our generation to tie the home to the whipping post. The edu- 
cator, the preacher, the police, the social worker, the politician, 
the spinster, the bachelor, and, were we to look long enough, we 
might be able to add even the congressional committees investigat- 
ing un-American activities. Each and every one of these has in 
turn rained his lashes of righteous anger on the home. This general 
criticism of the home is more than an escape for those who should 
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share whatever blame there is. It is, in fact, an unconscious recog- 
nition that the home holds a strategic position and is responsible 
in a measure for any condition in which the State, the Church, and 
the community find themselves. It is equally true that like Mark 
Twain’s weather, everyone talks about the home’s importance, 
but little is actually done about it. 

As a matter of fact, the home has often failed, the Christian home 
as well as the non-Christian home and, if the study of mankind 
means anything at all, we can be sure that the home will continue 
to fail in the future. Having failed, it is by no means a failure. 
The modern parent is of such great importance in everything the 
Church and the community hope to accomplish that no one can 
simply write the home off. 

We are to talk about the modern parent and the teaching Church. 
What is the modern parent like, the parent who is said to be 
responsible for our present chaotic condition? What are his 
responsibilities? Just what are his tasks? his resources? his 
problems? What part should the Church play in its relationship 
with the parent? What part is it playing? Has the Church been 
a helper or a usurper? If a helper, to what extent has it been 
a real asset and to what extent has it been merely “mother’s-little- 
helper”? If a usurper, has it done a good job as teacher or has it 
helped to undermine where it should undergird? There are no 
definitive answers to these questions. The answers will differ under 
individual circumstances but the questions need to be heard, and 
they must be answered in given cases by both the parent and the 
Church. 

We are going to simplify our problem by limiting ourselves to 
the Christian parent of today. The Christian parent and the pagan 
parent are so different in nature and resources that it would only 
confuse the issue and keep the discussion too much in the area of 
theory were we to attempt to treat both under the present heading. 
Perhaps we ought to admit that we are further limiting our problem 
by keeping before us only those homes in which both parents are 
under the same religious conviction. Where the home is Christian 
but represents two variant groups, where only one parent is Chris- 
tian or where only one parent is at home, the full team is not 
there to work together. This brings a discordant note or some other 
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variant into our problem and adds to our difficulties. But even in 
such cases where the home is not one in its Christian point of view 
much of what will be said is relatively true even though in a some- 
what different frame. 

Let no one say that we are limiting the problem to such an extent 
that it is no longer a problem. The problem disappears only for 
the ideal parent and the ideal parent exists only in the teachings 
of the Scriptures. Even where two fine Christians marry, we have 
no assurance that theirs will be a good Christian home, for that 
which makes a person a good Christian does not necessarily make 
him a good parent. As there is no perfect man and no perfect 
woman so there can be no perfect parent. The ideal home will 
never be realized in this world nor in the world to come, where 
all ties of human parenthood will be dissolved and only the Church, 
the family of God, survives. 

When we speak of the modern parent, we are very likely to 
give the impression that there exists a person who is a typical 
modern parent. But just as the average man and the average 
woman do not exist, so there is no real, typical parent. He is 
merely the artificial composite of all we have observed. This fact, 
that there is no typical parent, is part of our problem because each 
member inherits his family and his relatives and creates a new 
combination called the home. Thus, every new family is a product 
of the past modified by the conditions of life in which it finds 
itself, and as it is modified, it modifies some family of the future. 
The only typical family that really exists is your typical family and 
it is typical only of you. The typical family of the suburb differs 
from the typical family of the city, and both in turn differ from the 
small town family and the rural family. It makes a world of 
difference, too, whether the family is B.TV. or A. TV. Small 
wonder then that any assembly-line material produced for the 
Christian home never fits. In 50 per cent of the cases it is too 
optimistic and in another 50 per cent of the cases it is too pes- 
simistic. It fits as well as the suit that is cut on the basis of the 
average height, weight, and shoulders of the mythical Amer- 
ican man. 

And yet we must talk about the modern Christian parent and 
must try to find out what he is like. While every description is 
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only relatively true and fits both everyone and no one, it does 
provide a basis from which we can proceed. 

Let us try to come to an agreement on at least six points. I am 
sure we can think of more, but these should suffice. 

The modern parent loves his children. This is not a peculiarly 
Christian trait, nor is it a profound observation. But we need to 
remind ourselves of this truth when we see the critics in their 
sackcloth and ashes and listen to their dirges. Perhaps the modern 
parent has loved not always wisely and much too well. Frequently 
he is determined that his boy is going to get all the breaks that 
he never had or that the girl will have all the clothes and privileges 
which mother longed for. From this desire it is only a step before 
the parents have surrendered their position of authority and have 
abdicated to the whims of the child. Sometimes the love of the 
parents takes the opposite direction. This is true when parents 
love in a sort of busy but bored and tired way, the father always 
at the shop or at the church (preacher, beware!) and the mother 
at her committees and her part-time job. Whichever direction the 
parent’s concern takes, behind it we must recognize that the modern 
parent loves his children. 

The modern parent is, furthermore, concerned with the Christian 
life of his children. He wants his child to be a Christian, even 
a good Christian if the effort required is not too great. Granted 
that most parents are not sufficiently concerned about this question, 
it must nevertheless be conceded that they have a concern even if it 
manifests itself in an awkward, fitful way. As a matter of fact, 
the parent’s concern about his children is usually more than he 
has about himself, for he hopes that his children might be what 
he himself ought to be and so he displays that papa-knows-what's- 
good-for-you feeling, which irritates so many children. They soon 
see how their parents fail in their own advice. But it still remains 
true that the modern parent is concerned with the Christian life 
of his children. Let us not forget to grant him this interest. 

The modern parent wants his child to have the best possible 
education that he can afford. The junior lad or lass must have at 
least the same, if not a better, education than his elders enjoyed. 
Parents are often to be pitied in their wild dreams as they try to 
force their children to live up to their own frustrated ambitions. 
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Parents have a great faith in modern education, and modern edu- 
cation has much to live up to even to approach their simple faith. 

But the modern parent is also a very insecure person. Life has 
become so complicated since he was a boy that he finds no simple 
solution for his future nor for his present. The breath-taking 
changes which have brought him laborsaving devices and the 
comforts of modern living usually include an alarm clock set for 
age 65 or 70 to awaken him from his pleasant dreams. But his 
dreams are not all pleasant because some of the machines that 
serve him are beginning to enslave him and threaten eventually 
to destroy his present way of life. He transmits these fears for the 
future to his family and unless God becomes a living reality they 
may all slip off to a silent worship before a shrine of unrighteous 
mammon. 

These traits of the modern parent have produced in him a gnaw- 
ing feeling of guilt about his shortcomings. He loves his children; 
he wants to bring them up as Christians; he wants them to be 
a success and be secure; but everywhere he is reminded of his own 
failures. It has been dinned in his ears that he has been delinquent; 
that he is contributing to the breakdown of the community. Every 
issue of the paper gives evidence that the modern parent is doing 
a bad job. He takes a look at himself and he sees evidence that 
adds to his feeling of guilt. If he has been conscientious and strict, 
he becomes aware that his children fear him but do not love him. 
He wonders just how much love and discipline must go together 
to get the proper respect, love, and confidence. If he has been 
indulgent, he sees ample evidence of the untamed animal spirit 
in his home. He may appear to be the very essence of self- 
confidence and have the air of a model parent, but he has to admit 
to himself and his God that the feeling of his guilt is there. 

But most modern parents are not satisfied merely to have a guilty 
feeling. They want to be better parents. The easiest way to get 
a listening audience today is to talk about parenthood and child- 
hood. The writers of “how to do it” books have long ago invaded 
the field of parent education. The number of books, articles, and 
essays on the subject is enormous. Every newspaper has several 
columns for eager parents to read. The convention of cooks who 
have worked out recipes for parents have prescribed so many 
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ingredients that anxious parents are more confused after the treat- 
ment than they were before. And yet the modern parent wants to 
know how to become a better parent. He continues to listen and 
to apply while his children become tasters of many spoiled broths. 
These are some of the more important characteristics of the 
modern Christian parent. Because the modern parent has certain 
ideals and good intentions, it should not be assumed that it is up 
to him whether he pursues them or not. The Christian parent 
certainly knows that God has not given him a choice because this 
is one reason why he has such a guilty feeling. He knows, too, in 
varying degrees, what is implied in his divinely-given responsibil- 
ities. He has certainly heard the Holy Scriptures on this point, 
especially in the clear set of directions outlined in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, where the Lord God in the sixth chapter first re- 
affirms his authority and the Christian’s obligation. There he 
has read: 
Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. 


Then follows the specific injunction: 


And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates. 


This command continues for sixteen more verses. 

The parent knows, too, that this is not a duty that is obsolete 
because it is recorded in the Old Testament. He has read or at 
least has heard his obligation to nurture the child in the Lord 
repeated in the New Testament together with the added reminder 
that God holds the Christian father directly responsible. He knows 
that the Lord wants to use the Christian parent to accomplish his 
purposes in the world. 

What specifically is the task of the parent? The answer to that 
question may take on many forms and lead us far away from our 
chief interest as pastors. It might be pointed out that the parent's 
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first concern is to feed and shelter the life which he has brought 
into this world. While this is true to a certain extent, it still does 
not get at the most fundamental need of the child, the need that 
must be filled if his living is to become a life; if we are to recognize 
his purpose and destiny as something beyond that of an animal. 
The answer we want for our question, What is the task of the 
parent? is the answer in terms of what God wants to do in and 
through him. 

Parents become parents through a biological process. The life 
that we see, feel, and hear at birth is only a part of God’s plan. 
The child though breathing, squirming, and sucking is still dead. 
It may grow up and continue to give every evidence of physical life 
and still be dead in its most important phase of existence, that is, 
in the life with God. The miracle of the physical birth must be 
supplemented by the even greater miracle of the spiritual birth, 
the birth that takes place through the blessed sacrament of Baptism. 
Through the miracle of the incorruptible seed of the Word the life, 
which the human seed could not give, is awakened through the 
power of the Spirit. When Christian parents bring their children 
to holy Baptism, they are using the means which brings this life 
to the yet unborn. Thus, through the simple act of the sacrament, 
God’s purpose in Christ's redemption is fulfilled. The barrier of sin 
is broken down and Christ enters the heart of a new believer. 
The God of love “who is never satisfied to be good in Himself, 
but wants the good for others” has used the parent to establish 
His love in the life of another human being. 

But the life begun by Baptism must be nurtured. Physical birth 
is followed by the parental care which strengthens and guards the 
growth, health, and vigor of the child. Likewise the spiritual birth 
must be succeeded by the nurture which edifies. As the mother 
presses her breast against the sucking mouth of the child and 
nourishes him, so the Christian parent must press the Word against 
the life of the little one to feed him with God’s own milk. Even 
before ideas can be conveyed by words, the parent makes the child 
conscious of the fact that there is some unseen Presence to whom 
one talks in a special way and who is given a special kind of 
reverence. With the unfolding understanding the child becomes 
mote vividly conscious of the presence and reality of God as he 
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hears of His love and care through the simplest Bible stories. It is 
this loving care which strengthens the life and love of God in 
a child and makes the parent worthy of the title, Christian father 
or Christian mother. 

But the life begun and nurtured in a child is not a life unto itself. 
We say that the life of a Christian is a life in Christ. This is true 
of the youngest Christian, too. We must never forget that there is 
only one date line for this life, and that is the date when we have 
become a child of God. In the case of the baptized infant it is 
such a life from that moment on, not at some future date, not later 
when he goes to school or is confirmed or becomes officially an 
adult or becomes married and begins his own home. His is the life 
in Christ, and it soon learns to reach out to others. The love of the 
Christian parent which he sees in action reaching out to him and 
to others is the same kind of love that is nourished in him. 

The family, and this includes every member of it, is the training 
school where the love of Christ grows and develops. It has the 
potentiality to develop in its members, as Dr.Caemmerer has so 
well stated, “those qualities which are essential for all living with 
people — love, forbearance, congeniality, interest in others, respon- 
sibility for people, readiness to sacrifice. Family life provides the 
opportunity for the most essential type of love: self-sacrificing labor 
without hope of return, the pouring out without stint or hindrance 
of energy and responsibility. Parents sacrifice for their children 
with little hope of return. Children practice Christian love to 
parents, not in the fields of spectacular service, but in the simple 
self-evident chores, daily duty and tasks of thoughtfulness.” * With 
something like this in mind, the ancient church father Chrysostom 
told the Christians in his congregation: “Let your home be a sort 
of arena, a place of exercise for virtue, that having trained yourself 
well there, you may with entire skill encounter all abroad.” 


Thus the Christian life grows in the matrix of the family under 
the direct care of the Christian parent. The obstacles and resistance 
of the flesh, the influence of the world and the assault of the devil 
are not minimized, nor can they be kept out. Under the protection 


1 “The Christian Family—a Living Force in the Modern World,” The 
Christian Family in the Modern World (Sth yearbook of the Lutheran Education 
Association) , p. 58. 
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of the parent and the power of the Spirit the safeguards are set up. 
In all cases of spiritual sickness parents apply the medicine of the 
Word and show the same patience and forgiveness for spiritual 
mistakes as they do for the physical and vocational ineptitudes so 
common in the home. 

But no family can live for itself. It does not insulate its love 
and service from the community. Love “will out” to share itself 
with others. So the give and take, the spirit of love and service of 
the family, reach out into the community, to the neighbor at work 
or at play, to the teacher, the shopkeeper, the policeman, the adult 
across the street and even to the stranger in the next city. The 
family is a world in miniature; and the virtues which are fostered 
there are used in the world at large. 

How does all this happen? How can the parents do this? The 
answers to these questions have already been implied as we de- 
scribed the task of the parent. It really revolves about the power 
of the Word and the life in Christ which results from it. The task 
of the parent is not accomplished by human devices but only 
through divine means. The simple use of the Word makes the 
Christian life what it is. 

The rule of Christ’s love which has been established in parents 
prompts them to use the blessed sacrament to create the miracle 
of the second birth and lo! a new life in Christ is begun. This 
same Word now becomes the center of the formal teaching of the 
parent to the child. In this process of teaching and using the means 
of grace both the parent and the children are edified. The family 
devotions, the private meditations are part of the corporate and 
personal intake of God’s power unto salvation. 

But the Christian parent does not stop there. He teaches through 
his own example. Herein the home manifests its greatest advantage 
over against any other teaching agency. The home is the only 
natural school. All others are artificial. As parents tackle their 
daily problems and find their solution in God’s Word, they are 
by their example not only giving directions but also establishing 
habits, values, attitudes which become part of the very life and 
atmosphere of the home. Whether the problem be spiritual, voca- 
tional, domestic, economic or moral, the same basic directions are 
found in God. His abiding presence is treated as a reality in 
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sickness, in lonesomeness, in moments of fear and uncertainty. 
His divine promises are held fast by the clutching hand of faith. 
Children and parents together learn to rely upon them in all the 
vicissitudes of life. These truths which may have been taught 
before in some contrived situation at school are now experienced 
in the school of reality. Thus God’s power is not something simply 
talked about. It becomes very real. And when sin rears its ugly 
head, it is met head-on with firmness and love, not simply with 
the law, with threats, with punishments, but with the ever present 
assurance of divine forgiveness for the penitent one. 

Whether we as pastors or teachers like to believe it or not, 
the home is still the best teacher for good or for ill and it cannot 
be written off. We know that the personality of an individual is 
formed by the interaction between him and his environment, and 
it is here where the home and especially the parent have the 
greatest potentiality for good. That is why all authorities believe 
that the most important years for learning in life are the first 
six years. Many would say the first three. During this period of 
time we learn our basic attitudes, our values, our habits, our 
civilizing refinements or lack of them, and when these are gov- 
erned and directed in a Christian environment, we have the most 
important potentialities for good. It is this daily living and 
breathing under the divine influence that God has in mind when 
He told the parents of old that they should talk of His Word 
when they sit down and when they walk about, when they lie down 
and when they get up in the morning and to hold aways before 
their mind, their hands, and their eyes the love and divine authority 
of the Lord their God. 

The modern parent vaguely realizes the truth of what has been 
said, and he recognizes the importance and scope of his task. But 
he is burdened with certain serious disadvantages that make it 
difficult for him to get very far along in his task. 

Perhaps one of the basic handicaps under which the Christian 
parent operates is his limited understanding of the meaning of 
teaching. Together with many other teachers he places undue 
emphasis on the importance of telling and preachments. He soon 
learns that his efforts to tell and to preach do not bring the 
promised success and he blames this lack of success on his own 
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limitations or on his children. He becomes doubly conscious of 
his ineptitude when he hears some educator speak of the necessary 
skills that the teacher should have, forgetting that all this applies 
chiefly to those who are conducting the formal schools rather than 
the natural school of the home. The result is that he is soon 
subdued and discouraged. 

Formal teaching takes very much time. But it is relatively easy 
when the child is small and there is only one. Mother readily takes 
over the burden of telling the stories, of teaching prayers, of giving 
the daily direction and answering the many questions of the in- 
quiring mind. However, when the second, the third, and the 
fourth come, each requiring attention in his own way and for his 
own needs, the parent again feels his inadequacy, which together 
with the limitations of time discourages him. 

Because parents are so keenly aware of their handicaps in the 
formal teaching process, they do not fully realize that their every- 
day life and conduct is actually the most powerful method of 
teaching. Actually how much of the human personality is affected 
by the formal lesson? To what extent do we change attitudes, 
habits, interests, and values by merely talking? Is not much more 
accomplished by the daily experiences and environment of the 
Christian home? Parents must learn that they can teach, in fact, 
do teach whether they are aware of it or not. What they should 
be concerned about is what they are teaching, not whether they 
are teaching. 

Another difficulty equally real and exacting is the normal 
problem of every adult in understanding a different generation. 
The best we can do is to try to envision how it was when we were 
of that age and in similar circumstances. But there is the rub. 
Life is never the same. Any occasion that we can recall is never 
a duplicate. It is only deceptively similar and when we apply 
the stereotype answers of the past to the present problems with 
assurance and finality, we are certain to fail. How difficult it is to 
understand the thought life of children and the world in which 
they live! How hard for us to understand just what words mean 
when they are spoken across the span of a generation! What values 
do our words have for them? What causal relations do they see 
in our arguments? How difficult it is for them to generalize! 
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Because children are at times so insensitive to words we fail to 
realize how sensitive they can be to the impressions which are 
non-verbal, particularly those which communicate our incon- 
sistencies. 

One handicap that is particularly great in our present age are 
the many distractions that press themselves into our modern living. 
The harried and hurried tense way of our machine age seems to 
absorb the interest and energies of the average adult so that sur- 
rounded by time-saving devices he still does not have time for those 
closest to him. The forty-hour week of the father has not allowed 
him time for the quiet hours of relaxation but has catapulted him 
into a busyness over many little things: the family car which takes 
him away from the home, the radio which encroaches on the 
quietness of the family discussion and now TV, the most exciting 
tyrant of all, shackling both eyes and ears, threatens to make us 
strangers by the very power that draws us together geographically. 

These and other handicaps make the modern parent agreeable 
to any invitation to take over some of his duties. One of the more 
eager ones to assume the parents’ duties is the State. It is ever 
anxious to give ethical training to its citizens. In its attempt to 
reach the total man the State, knowingly or unknowingly, begins 
to take over his total life. But it has competitors. The social workers 
with their teen-towns and youth centers, the camps with their appeal 
to crafts and camping, the neighborhood clubs, the Church, all 
stand in line ready to take over any part of the task which the home 
is willing to surrender. 

Yet the modern parent is in need of help without surrender, and 
he needs it from the one agency that can give this to him, the 
Christian Church. Therefore God instituted the Church that it 
might become a teaching agency to fortify the home for its task. 
The organized church, like the home, is equipped with the same 
means of grace which parents use but for which they need direc- 
tions so that they can meet their responsibilities. Such directions 
the congregation should stand ready to offer through any teaching 
agency which it is able to establish. 

While the congregation is the one agency that is able really to 
help the Christian home, it has very often become a means to 
weaken it. Through the local church’s many organizations, espe- 
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cially in the cities, it has become a competitor for the home’s atten- 
tions and energies. The home’s strength lies in the fact that it is 
a unit. When the congregation demands the time and the talents 
of some single member of the family almost every night of the 
week, it is not only adding to the distractions of parents, it is 
shattering the home by a competing complexity of outside interests. 


The local church has at times become a distraction by appearing 
to become a substitute for Christ Himself. It does this when it 
demands the exacting attention and service for the “good of the 
church”; when it makes inroads on the home’s time and feeds 
itself on the strength and energies of individuals, easily forgetting 
in its zeal that it is only a means, not an end. The Church as an 
institution is to lead men closer to God rather than to itself. The 
home does not exist to serve the Church, nor does the Church exist 
for the home. Both exist side by side to serve the same Lord and 
Savior. 

Perhaps the most serious charge that can be laid to the organized 
church is its readiness to accept full responsibility for teaching the 
child as it enrolls him in one or more of its agencies. “Parents have 
been allowed too easily to assume that sending a child to a church 
school is equivalent to providing him with religious education.” * 
Since in most instances parents are ready to transfer this respon- 
sibility, both groups have undermined their own worth. Instead of 
helping the home recognize its unique position and power, the 
Church has frequently bypassed this important agency or has 
written the home off as a failure. While it may be admitted that 
the modern home is weak in its responsibilities and its effectiveness, 
it is still true that “in spite of the great changes which have occurred 
in family life . . . there is still no more far-reaching educational 
institution than the family.” 

Because the local church shares the delusion that the most im- 
portant phase of teaching is telling, it has not properly appreciated 
the influence of a good Christian home. Knowing that the home 
has frequently failed in imparting knowledge, the Church like an 
impatient elder is too eager to take over a job which it cannot do 


2 Paul H. Veith, “Christian Nurture — Then and Now,” Religious Education, 
xxxix (May—June, 1944), 133. 
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very well itself and certainly never as well as a parent. Instead of 
helping to strengthen the home it has become a competitor; instead 
of restoring the dignity of parents and helping them, it has been 
inclined to write them off. 

Though the Church as an institution has set up many distrac- 
tions for the home, has competed with the Lord for the home's 
services and has invited parents to surrender their responsibility 
so that it might do the teaching job, the Church has not hesitated 
to scold parents for the poor job they are doing. In sermons, in 
periodicals, in books, the shortcomings of the modern home, 
particularly the Christian parent, have been trumpeted. The few 
helps which the Church has offered have frequently been vague 
and unrealistic. When discouraged parents discover this fact, they 
are ready to surrender under the Church’s blast even the last vestige 
of their teaching responsibility to anyone who offers to take over 
the job. 

By divine command the Christian Church is to be a teaching 
Church. It has been commanded by God to teach people of all ages. 
But what have we done with this responsibility? The churches have 
committed the serious error of abrogating their mission as teachers 
of all people by concentrating their efforts on children. When we 
begin to enumerate the formal agencies which have been established 
in the modern Church: the parochial school, the Sunday school, 
confirmation classes, vacation Bible school, the Saturday school, and 
the released-time endeavor, and compare these with the efforts in 
teaching the young adult and the adult, we see that we have made 
the serious mistake of concentrating on the children of the Church 
and almost wholly overlooked those who should be prepared for 
the establishment of Christian homes. The churches have neglected 
the adult which they could teach and have concentrated on the 
child for which they are less capable. In this struggle between 
church and home, the churches must recognize their inadequacies, 
and the home must recognize its potentialities. “The crucial prob- 
lem of religious education lies in educating the whole family, not 
merely the individual child.”* This work belongs to the congre- 


3 Wesner Fallaw, The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 205. 
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gation, and in this area it has been an even greater failure than 
the modern home. 

The strength of the Church’s agencies for children lies not so 
much in what the Church does for these but in the co-operation 
it gets from the home. Because the local church, too, labors under 
the illusion that teaching is basically a telling process, it has been 
led to believe that it is doing a far better job than it actually is 
doing. This is particularly true of the Sunday school. The Sunday 
school’s greatest value lies as a supplement to the home. Without 
the home it is practically useless. “The church is inadequate for its 
task unless parents reinforce its objectives— both in attitude and 
in practice.” * We may well suspect that congregations have been 
claiming credit for a much better job than they are actually doing 
with most of their agencies. They are prone to take the credit for 
the good results and lay most of the blame for their failure upon 
the home. The home, admittedly weak, is actually making the 
congregation’s job look better than it really is. In short, the con- 
gregation does not have the right to take over the home’s tasks 
except where the home has broken down completely and then only 
until the home has been rehabilitated. Where the local church is 
trying to do the job alone, it is working under a staggering handicap. 


Some specific ways in which the local church can be more faithful 
in its task as teacher of all may be suggested. The first of these is 
concerned with the leaders themselves. Those who have been 


chosen by the congregation to feed the flock must themselves work 
hard at being Christian parents. It is noteworthy that the Apostle 
Paul sets this forth as one of the prerequisites for anyone who 
aspires to the office of the ministry, saying: “He must manage his 
own household well, keeping his children submissive and respectful 
in every way; for if a man doth not know how to manage his own 
household, how can he care for God’s Church?” (R.S.V., 1 Tim. 
3:4,5.) It is easy for the pastor and the teachers to be so concerned 
with being teachers of the Church that they fail to see that they 
have an obligation to their own family as parents and that if they 
fail to work hard at it, they are setting up a double standard and are 
indirectly nullifying what they so earnestly are trying to teach. 


4 Fallaw, p. 18. 
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A second suggestion pertains to the sermon, which is still the 
one channel which reaches the majority of the adults as well as 
the children. In referring to the sermon we are not implying that 
it should take on a new message, but we do wish to emphasize 
that the sermon must be relevant to the life of the hearers. Very 
often our preaching is too generalized, dwelling on abstract situa- 
tions or is concerned with knocking down strawmen. Sermons of 
this type are of little value to the average man and woman in the 
pew. One thing that preaching and teaching never dare be is to be 
out of this world. Nor is it sufficient merely to remind parents, 
what they already know, that theirs is a great responsibility and 
that they have failed in it. True, parents must be impressed with 
their family’s importance, but they should be shown especially 
how they can meet their obligations. For example, it may be 
necessary to spell out in detail, in concrete terms, what the im- 
plications of the great doctrines of the revealed Word are. Fathers 
and mothers must be shown how the inconsistencies between life 
and professed faith nullify what both home and Church are trying 
to do for their children. They must be reminded that the values 
which they profess become real only when they are values which 
are lived. The implications of mutual understanding, of sympathy, 
of working together, sharing together, and sacrificing for one 
another as part of the family teaching situation must be emphasized. 

A third suggestion is the establishment of a good pastoral or 
counseling program. The open door of the pastor's study is an 
important invitation to the adult to come with his domestic and 
parental problems. We probably would be shocked to know how 
many people in our congregations actually bypass the pastor and 
go to their physician, to a professional counselor, or write in to the 
newspaper columnist for advice. More stress must be placed upon 
a good marriage-counseling program in the parish, not from the 
scientific angle, but with a sound theological approach. Above all, 
the pastor must have a sympathetic understanding for his young 
people and be ready to give them assistance rather than be known 
as an impatient, petulant scold. 

And then there is the educational program of the congregation, 
which should be tied more closely to the work of the parent. 
May we repeat: Never should the congregation give the impression 
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that the teaching task is chiefly its job. It must help the parent to 
recognize that teaching is basically the home's responsibility. 
Therefore the Church must begin to attack its teaching program 
with the family as a unit as much as possible rather than regard 
the members as a group of individuals. Before the Church assumes 
the task to teach a child in Sunday school, parochial school, con- 
firmation or in any of its agencies, it should consult with the home, 
explain its objectives, its requirements of the child, and indicate 
specific ways in which the home and the Church can co-operate 
in doing a common task. It must be with the attitude of “we are 
trying to help you parents” do your task. Pastors and teachers must 
never allow the home to assume that it has gotten rid of its 
responsibilities and that the Church is really responsible for the 
outcome. The effort of Synod’s Board for Parish Education to give 
parents specific directions through the Parents’ Guide is commend- 
able. The guide explains what the Sunday school is trying to do 
from Sunday to Sunday and shows in detail how the home can 
apply and make the lesson functional through its day-by-day con- 
tacts with the child. It seems incredible, yet only a small portion 
of our Sunday schools are effectively using the Parents’ Guide. 

If the family is taught to go to church and to school together 
as a unit, the adult Bible class may become one of the important 
means of helping the adult relate Christian doctrine to Christian 
living. It is here that the relevancy of the life in Christ can be 
presented in detail to meet the needs of the group “that they 
might have life.” The senior and junior Bible classes also have an 
important opportunity to meet in this area. The senior class which 
attracts the future parents can prepare for the home that will be 
and the junior class which draws the high school youth can help 
establish a correct attitude toward the sacredness of marriage and 
the home. Thus Bible classes at all levels can help present and 
future parents in doing the task which the Church cannot do itself. 

The alert congregation need not establish new organizations to 
strengthen the home. Instead it may be more effective to direct the 
existing organizations in such a way that the home realizes its great 
function. Whether it be with the young married couples’ club or 
with the cradle-roll department, every organization should be 
concerned with assisting the parent in his task. 
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Some leaders have placed great stress on the importance of 
a formal parent-teacher organization. Perhaps there is a place for it 
if it is not merely an additional organization which attempts to 
make for just another night away from home or if it is not merely 
to serve the school or the Church instead of the home. If such an 
organization can bring the whole family into the congregation and 
so help tie the group into a unit, it may have great value. When 
during the evening the Church’s teachers and the parents want to 
sit down to discuss how they can help one another, the children 
may be separated from the adults for their own program. One can 
well imagine that such an organization can be used to discuss 
teaching situations, objectives of curriculum, helps that are avail- 
able, mutual problems, etc. If parent-teacher groups do this instead 
of simply raising money or using their efforts to help the Church 
as an institution, they can effectively realize a legitimate purpose. 

One thing is certain, the modern Church must help the parent, 
and this it does when it is truly a teaching Church to every age level. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Barth’s Conception of the Authority 
of the Bible 


By THOMAS COATES 


HE Barthian theology has often been defined as a “theology 

of the Word of God.” The Word of God is indeed central 

in Barth’s theological system, and to understand his conception 
of the Word of God is to hold the key which opens the door to all 
his theological thinking. Is this conception something new in the 
realm of Christian thought, or is it merely a repristination of the 
Reformation doctrine? Does the Barthian doctrine remain within 
the mainstream of the Christian tradition, or does it meander off 
into the slough of a new and disguised rationalism and empty itself 
at last in the morass of an utter subjectivism? Specifically, how 
does the Bible fit into the pattern of Barth’s doctrine of the Word 
of God? What authority does he ascribe to the Biblical word? 
In how far does he lay himself open to the charge of “Biblicism”? 
These are some of the issues to which we wish to address ourselves, 
and in the process we hope to gain a better understanding of what 
the Bible means to Barth. 

Barth came to recognize early in the course of his ministry — 
in the years of postwar disillusionment — that the failure of the 
modern Church in large measure was to be ascribed to her depar- 
ture from the true and only source of her authority — the eternal 
Word, from which alone she could draw new strength and new 
insights for her perennial task of reviving the souls of men. Barth, 
accordingly, was no longer concerned about the “historical Jesus.” 
His concern was rather with the Christ who is “the Word made 
flesh,” and with the Gospel, which is eternally valid — no less for 
the modern Church than for the men of the first century. It was 
this Gospel, then, as set forth in the Scriptural record, that deter- 
mined his idea of God and his Christology. 

Barth’s friend Thurneysen tells it in this way: “We read the 
Bible in a new way. We read it more respectfully, more as an 
eternal Word addressed to us and to our time. We criticized it less 
We read it with the eyes of shipwrecked people whose all had gone 
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overboard. The Bible appeared in a new light. Beyond all inter. 
pretations, its genuine Word began to speak again; the word of 
forgiveness, the Gospel of the coming Kingdom. . . . The Bible 
led us back to the Reformation, and the Bible and the Reformation 
have held our attention through the years.” 

This appreciation of the place of the Bible in the life of the 
Church, and this concern with its message, accordingly, is a domi- 
nant characteristic of the Barthian theology. The Bible, says Barth, 
has supreme value for the Christian faith today. This value, how- 
ever, does not lie in its moral teachings, or in its literary excellence, 
or in its historical records— although, to be sure, its value in 
regard to all these matters is beyond dispute. Its supreme worth 
derives from the fact that in it we have the word of a “speaking 
God,” a divine revelation. That God who is “totally other,” self- 
revealing, has chosen to employ the human words of the Bible to 
address Himself to man. 

Thus the Bible is not the expression of man’s spiritual aspirations, 
not a record of man’s religious development through the centuries, 
not a presentation of man’s own spiritual insights, not the embodi- 
ment of the best and highest thoughts of men about God. On the 
contrary, says Barth, “it is not the right human thoughts about God 
which form the real content of the Bible, but the right divine 
thoughts about man. The Bible tells us not how we are to speak 
to God, but how God has spoken to us; not how we find a way 
to God, but how He has sought and found a way to us.” It is not 
man’s cry to God, but God’s answer to that cry. “Thou hadst not 
sought Me hadst thou not already found Me.” 

According to Barth, the concepts of “Word of God” and “Scrip- 
ture” are not to be entirely identified. Rather he presents his doc- 
trine of Scripture as part of the wider doctrine of the Word of God. 
The Word of God, Barth teaches, is threefold in form: In its oral 
form it is church proclamation; in its written form it is the Holy 
Scriptures; in its fundamental, original form it is revelation — 
the eternal utterance of God. In this respect, then, he sets forth 
the authority and norm of Scripture as the witness to divine 
revelation and as the basis of church proclamation. 

This Word of God is the free, purposive expression of His will. 
It is a Word that we do not and could not speak to ourselves. 
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It must come from Another. It always tells us something new, 
which otherwise we could not hear. It is a Word which aims at, 
and touches us in, our very existence as the Word of the Creator 
to His creatures. It is a Word by means of which we attain the 
renewal of our original relationship with God; it is a Word of 
Reconciliation. It is a Word in which He announces Himself to 
man, in which He meets man on the way—the Word of our 
Redeemer. It is this Word by which He speaks to man. He might 
equally well speak to us “through Russian communism or a flute 
concerto, a blossoming shrub or a dead dog,”* and if He did, 
we would be constrained to listen. It is through His Word, how- 
ever, that He has chosen to address us and reveal to us His will — 
a Word which is authoritative and final as no word of man 
could ever be. 

Revelation has already taken place. The Word of God has 
already been spoken, and in recollection of that revelation we 
speak in church proclamation. What is the meaning of this 
recollection? It might conceivably be the actualization of a re- 
vealedness of God originally immanent in the existence of every 
man. Recollection would thus involve a discovery and fresh 
appropriation of something esoteric, forgotten, something of man’s 
relationship to the eternal or absolute. This would accord with 
Augustine’s conception of memoria, in the Platonic tradition. From 
the standpoint of God’s freedom and power there is no reason 
why it could not be so. But the fact remains that God has not 
chosen to use His freedom and power in this way. 

The Church need not resort to self-reflection in order to recapture 
the divine revelation. She does not seek or obtain the commission 
to proclaim in any hidden depth of her own existence. Over against 
proclamation in the Church there stands an entity which is “the 
concrete form of the reason why the recollection upon the basis 
of which we expect God’s revelation cannot be recollection of 
a timeless essence of the Church herself.”? This entity is Holy 
Scripture. 

“The Bible is the concrete medium by which the Church recalls 
God’s revelation in the past, is called to expect revelation in the 
future, and is thereby challenged, empowered, and guided to 
proclaim.” * The Bible, in the Barthian conception, is not itself 
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God’s revelation; rather, the Bible, serving as the channel of the 
Word of God, attests the past revelation of God. This attestation 
really makes it the Word of God. It is upon this attestation that 
church proclamation depends for its authority and its promise, 
Hence, Barth makes the attestation of revelation by the Bible 
decisive for the message of the Church. 

It must be clear from this observation, says Barth, that the Bible 
and revelation are in no wise to be identified. We must rather 
hold that revelation and the Bible are one in fact only where the 
Word of God is an event — i.e., when and where the Bible becomes 
God’s Word, viz., “when and where John’s finger points not in 
vain but really pointedly, when and where by means of its Word 
we also succeed in seeing and hearing what he saw and heard.” 

He holds that revelation is the primary principle, the Bible 
subordinate. It is the function of the Bible to reproduce, in human 
thoughts and expressions, the Word of God in definite human 
situations. The line which exists between the two is that which 
exists between Dews dixit and Paulus dixit. The two merge into one 
when the Word of God becomes an event. 

Revelation, to use Barth’s expression, “engenders” the Scriptures 
which attest it, as the event of inspiration in which they convey the 
Word of God to man. Thus it serves both as judge and as guarantor 
of the truth of what they say. That which happened to the holy 
writers —-“journeymen” of the revelation— was not something 
subjective, something for which they themselves were responsible. 
It was the Deus dixit. They claim no authority for themselves, 
and yet it has befallen them to speak with the highest authority 
in proclaiming the transcendent fact of the Word made flesh in the 
fullness of time, “Immanuel” — “God with us.” 

“What we have in the Bible is witness to the Word of God... 
‘a word concerning the Word’ and not the perfect divine Word 
itself. For when God speaks His Word to the prophet, the prophet 
first of all speaks the Word to himself. It meets and strikes him, 
in his opposition, as the Word of Another and becomes broken 
like a ray of light in a prism. . . . For it is not inerrancy, or any 
other human virtue, which makes witnesses for God, but the light 
of divine truth itself shining in the witness of erring and only 
partially good men.” * 
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Through revelation the Bible is elevated in a threefold way: 
It is made visible, knowable, in that the Bible attests the event of 
revelation. It is made relative, in that revelation delimits the scope 
and authority of the Bible. It is made secure, in that revelation 
confirms and preserves that to which the Bible attests. This revela- 
tion — “which does not differ from the Person of Jesus Christ” — 
is the only source and foundation of the Biblical witness. 

It is true, says Barth, that we know the revealed Word of God 
only from Scripture. But this does not mean that the power 
reposes in the Bible itself to make it true that the Deus dixit of the 
Church is present in any given time or situation. On the contrary, 
it is true where it is true, that is to say, “where and when, by 
having spoken, once for all, God willed to have it true according 
to His eternal counsels, where and when He lets it come true 
through His manifestation, preservation, and fulfillment of the 
Word in the Bible and in preaching.” ° 

Barth harks back to Luther for support of his threefold con- 
ception of the Word of God, in the interrelationship of revelation, 
Scripture, and proclamation. He cites, for example, the passage 
in the Kirchenpostille, in which Luther describes the “three ways 
in which the truth may be revealed” as “Scripture, word, thought: 
the Scripture through the books, the word through the mouth, the 
thought through the heart.” Barth then declares with complete 
assurance: “The last one, which Luther here calls ‘thought,’ is of 
course nothing else than what we as the first have named revela- 
tion.” The brave attempt to make a sixteenth-century Barthian 
out of Luther is somewhat less than convincing. 

But now, just what zs this Bible which lays claim to being the 
vehicle for the Word of God? By whose warrant have those 
sixty-six books been dignified as the Scriptures? Who has decreed 
that they are to be the repository of sacred truth? Barth’s answer 
would be: The Bible constitutes itself the canon. “The Bible is the 
canon just because it is so.” The Biblical books imposed themselves 
as canonical upon the mind of the Church. It is not for us to 
question why this is so. In that case we would establish ourselves 
as arbiters over the sacred Word. This questioning would amount 
to engaging in a self-dialog on our part. 

The canon was formed, over the course of the years, through 
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the consensus of the Church — under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and as an act of faith, to be sure. “Believers, listening 
through the centuries for the divine Word, heard it in those books, 
and what the Church did was to register a conviction which had 
already been reached within the Fellowship.” ® 

Barth writes in this connection: “By recognizing the existence of 
a canon, the Church declares that particularly in her proclamation 
she is aware of not being left alone, that the commission on the 
basis of which she proclaims, the object which she proclaims, 
the judgment to which her proclamation is liable, the nature of 
real proclamation as an event must come from another soutce, 
from without, and concretely from without, in the complete 
externality of her concrete canon — as an imperative, categorical yet 
utterly historical, becoming articulate in time. And by acknowl- 
edging that this canon is actually identical with the Bible of the 
Old and New Testaments, with the Word of the Prophets and 
Apostles, she declares that this connection of her proclamation with 
something concrete and external is not a general principle or a mere 
determination of form.”* To the contrary, “this bit of past hap- 
pening composed of definite texts” constitutes the marching orders 
of the Church. 

The integrity of the written Word is intimately bound up with 
the very existence of the Church. On the writien nature of the 
canon depend both its autonomy and its independence. Were the 
canon simply in the form of an unwritten, spiritual-oral tradition, 
then its definite authority would be missing, and then, in the end, 
the Church would be left to concentrate upon her own aliveness, 
and to engage in a dialog with herself. 

While revelation is originally and immediately God’s Word, the 
Bible is such only derivatively and mediately. It can lay no a priori 
dogmatic claim to special attention. “The Bible is God’s Word 
so far as God lets it be His Word, so far as God speaks through it.” ° 
That is to say, not in itself, but when He avails Himself of it: 
ubi et quando visum est Deo. Revelation remains the ground and 
the limit of the Bible in its capacity as the Word of God. 

Barth maintains that at no time is the whole Bible the Word of 
God to us, but that particular word which strikes us at a given 
moment, in some concrete situation, is for us the Word of God. 
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The Biblical word is historically conditioned, and we must approach 
it with this factor in mind. Barth inveighs against a doctrinaire 
conception of the Word of God in the Bible. It does not lie in the 
Bible in any static form. It is not, as the Old Protestants believed, 
“a fixed total of revealed propositions,” systematized like the sec- 
tions of a law book. Nor should its verbal form be used for the 
purpose of erecting upon it a human system. This would make us 
appear as masters of His Word, who take it into our own hands 
and use it to our own ends. This, says Barth, would be gross 
unfaithfulness to Him and would work to our own detriment. 
The Bible cannot be abstracted from the free activity of God, by 
whose power it indeed becomes His Word. And this Word is to 
be found in revelation, i.e., in the Person of Jesus Christ, His Son. 
Cp. John 1:1 ff. This personification of the Word of God in no 
way lessens its verbal character. Precisely in His Word God is 
a Person. He is the Lord of the verbal character of His Word. 
He is not bound to it, but it is bound to Him. 

This Word is not merely something objective. It is the objective, 
because it is the subjective, namely, God’s subjective. “God always 
utters a concretissimum. ... What God utters is never in any way 
known and true in abstraction from God Himself. It is known 
and true for no other reason than that He Himself says it, that He 
in person is in and accompanies what is said by Him.” ® 

This Word, Barth contends, is not susceptible of any proof. 
It is self-authenticating, mediated and guaranteed by the Holy 
Spirit. The Bible is God’s Word not on the basis of human 
judgment, but we rather subject our judgment to the fact, which 
is exempt from all human judgment, that God speaks. “This is 
a conviction which needs no proof . . . an experience which derives 
from revelation and from nowhere else. . . . The Bible is known 
as God’s Word because it is God’s Word.” 

The faith of the individual Christian can in no wise be appealed 
to by way of proof for the integrity and authority of the Word. 
One cannot say: “Because I believe and because for me as a be- 
liever the Bible is the Word of God, therefore and to that extent 
it is God’s Word.” This would be subjectivism of the worst kind. 
This would set the individual above the Word, whereas he should 
submit himself to the Word. Then the Bible would no longer be 
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the free, supreme criterion of Church proclamation. And this 
approach might well prove a boomerang, for what we believe to 
be our faith might in reality be “God-forsaken unbelief,” in which 
case the consequences would be dire. 

And so something new has come upon the scene: something 
that is different, not quantitatively but qualitatively, not superficially 
but radically, from everything which man can know in and of 
himself. That is the Word of God. And the man who hears this 
Word in such a way that he grasps its promise and says “yea” to it, 
believes. This, in its true form, is the faith of the Church. 

The Word of God, accordingly, is the sole authority in and for 
the Church. This Word is attested to by Scripture. And the 
testimony of Scripture is the testimony of the Holy Spirit, who 
alone makes it effectual. Through Him Scripture becomes the 
medium of revelation, presents Jesus Christ, and gives expression 
to the Word of God—albeit in the form of human words. 
Whoever hears the Scriptural word, hears the Holy Spirit. This 
is the evangelical Scriptural principle. And this fact imparts 
authority to Scripture in determining the faith and life of the 
Church. Scripture, accordingly, possesses a unique, lofty, pre- 
ordained authority in the Church. 

This Scriptural authority, to be sure, is mediate, relative, and 
formal. It is mediate, for it is couched in human language and is 
subject to the pre-eminent authority of the Word of divine revela- 
tion. It is relative, for it represents the original, divine authority. 
It is formal, for it is essentially only a witness. But the fact remains 
that the Church cannot by-pass Scripture and appeal directly and 
immediately to God. Scripture looms up before her as the channel 
of divine revelation, wherein that revelation assumes concrete form. 
Scripture, accordingly, provides the arena for the divine-human 
encounter. 

There is an authority in the Church, says Barth, which at the 
same time is an authority over the Church: an authority which is 
the foundation of all Church authority. This authority limits and 
determines the authority of the Church, establishes and passes 
judgment upon it. The authority by which the Church speaks can 
in no wise be separated from this supreme authority. 

The very existence of the Church, which possesses and exercises 
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authority, is in itself an act of obedience, of subordination to a 
higher authority. In this act of obedience the Church is in reality 
the Church, éxxAnota, evocatio. Apart from this act she loses her 
true nature; for example, when she sets up an authority of her own, 
an authority immanent in herself. This “obedience” is in effect 
self-rule (Selbstregierung). But here the Church is arrogating to 
herself a prerogative of God. This, Barth charges, is the heresy 
both of Roman Catholicism and of neo-Protestantism. For the 
Church is no longer the Church when she acknowledges no higher 
authority than her own and when she establishes a regime of self- 
rule, even though she seeks to camouflage “self-rule” by calling it 
“obedience.” Under these circumstances the Church will inevitably 
lose her authority. She can no longer be the bearer of the Word 
of God. She can no longer function as the communion of saints. 
She cannot command an audience to listen respectfully to her 
witness. 

If the Church is to renounce all self-rule and follow a course 
of true obedience, she will not rely on her own being, her own 
resources. At every turn she will see herself in confrontation with 
her Lord, who, in His transcendent authority, is ever present 
with her. Her Lord is Jesus Christ, whose relationship to her is 
that of the head to the body. To Him alone (with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit) belongs both glory and authority in the Church. 
The relationship of Head and members, however, does not destroy 
the essential difference of authority between Christ and the Church. 
On the contrary, just in this antithesis (Entgegenstellung) the unity 
between Christ and the Church is to be found. While she lives 
as His Church and as such as her own authority, she lives in 
obedience toward Him, and obedience which can never — either 
openly or subtly — be perverted into self-rule. 

But, asks Barth, should we not reckon with the possibility that 
the authority and glory of Jesus Christ, her Lord, can actually be 
appropriated by the Church and become her own? Can the Church 
not perhaps identify herself with the fact of revelation and thus 
with Jesus Christ Himself? Can the claim of authority advanced 
by Roman Catholicism and by neo-Protestantism not be admitted? 
Specifically, how is it to be refuted? Barth answers by saying that 
the refutation of this claim lies in the fact that it is raised at all. 
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The Church that is truly obedient to her Lord, in whom the Word 
of God is truly alive and present, would never presume to advance 
such a claim. And by that very fact—the fact that she arrogates 
no authority to herself — she becomes the bearer of the Word and 
thus — in the relationship of earthly body to celestial head — at one 
with Jesus Christ Himself. 

The authority and the glory of the Church thus becomes a 
predicate of the divine authority and glory; but the authority 
and the glory of God do not thereby become a predicate of the 
Church. This realization on the part of the Church will save her 
from falling into the trap of pride and presumption in which 
Roman Catholicism and neo-Protestantism have become ensnared. 
She will rather receive with thankfulness that which is given her 
by virtue of the divine glory and authority. She will give it free 
course, and she will shine in its borrowed radiance. 

The Word of God is not an idea, which, after it has once 
illumined the Church and been appropriated by the Church, hence- 
forth becomes the idea of the Church itself. The authority of His 
Word cannot be assimilated by the Church, thence to emerge as 
the authority of the Church itself. On the contrary, when God 
gives His Word to the Church, it still remains His Word: the 
Word which she is to hear, proclaim, and serve; the Word of 
whose life she partakes and in whom her security is rooted; the 
Word which is self-sufficient and eternally new. The appearance 
of the Word in the form of Scripture — the words of the Apostles 
and Prophets — guarantees its self-sufficiency and its newness. It is 
thereby clothed in a sort of heilsame Fremdheit which is necessary 
in order that it may be declared to the Church at all times as the 
Word of her Lord. 

The Biblical witnesses stand in a unique and authoritative rela- 
tionship over against the Church in every age of her existence. 
They are not merely the first of a long series of Christian witnesses; 
they have been called and ordained by Christ Himself to proclaim 
His Word to the Church —and to proclaim it in such a way as 
the Church could never possibly proclaim it of or to herself. She 
can proclaim it to herself and to the world only by repeating their 
word. Their word alone is the foundation upon which the Church 
can be built (Eph. 2:20; 3:5). On this foundation alone can she 
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enter into union with her Lord: when she recognizes and clings 
to their word as His Word. 

“If the Church believes it has heard God in the testimonies of 
these persons, it must also believe that God has spoken in them. 
To be sure, men have spoken, but in the echo of their voices which 
we hear, God Himself speaks. This alone is the foundation of the 
respect that the Church bestows upon these witnesses.” 

It was the task of the Reformation not to evolve a new authority 
or a new word, but to restore the Word of God and its authority 
of the Church and to rediscover the evangelical principle that this 
Word and authority could nowhere be found but in the word of 
the Biblical witnesses. It is their word by which the message and 
the authority of the Church must be measured and judged. This 
is the meaning of the Reformers’ thesis that Holy Scripture alone 
has divine authority in the Church. 

It was not the intention of the Reformers, says Barth, to ascribe 
divine authority to the Book as book or to the Letter as letter. 
They rather wished to have Jesus Christ acknowledged as the Lord 
of the Church, whose revelation would not have become revelation, 
had it not been accomplished through the Apostles and Prophets, 
and which to this day cannot be revelation to the Church apart 
from their Word. But this sign of revelation, to be sure, has the 
form of a book, the form of a letter, in which the Apostles and 
Prophets live on in and for the Church and in which form they, 
as concrete authority, can ever and again encounter her. 

“The fact that the first sign of the revelation for the Church, 
the existence of the Prophets and Apostles, is in the form of book 
and letters does not affect its power as a witness. When the Book 
is opened and read and its letters are understood, there stand forth 
the Prophets and Apostles and, in them, He of whom they testify, 
to meet the Church in a live confrontation. Not the book and 
letters, but the voice of the men whom we perceive through the 
book and letters, and in their voice the voice of Him who first 
commanded them to speak — this is the authority in the Church.” ?° 

The fact that this authority is embodied in a book does not 
mean that we must regard it as a dead authority. Why, exclaims 
Barth, just as if this authority had not proved itself to be vital and 
dynamic down through the centuries of Christian history! The 
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written character of the witness of the Apostles and Prophets in 
no way impairs its effectiveness. It is just as valid for the Church 
of today as was their living testimony to the Church of their 
own day. The fact that this message appears in written form 
preserves it unchangeable in the face of all the misunderstandings 
and false interpretations to which it is subjected. It is in itself 
the court of appeal in all matters of interpretation, for all these 
are subject to its control and correction. Its written character 
insures its freedom over against the Church and at the same time 
provides freedom to the Church in and for itself. And even though 
the possibility of error and of misunderstanding exists, as far as 
this message is concerned, yet, by virtue of its written character, 
the possibility likewise remains for it to summon itself back to 
the truth —the possibility of reformation for a Church that has 
perhaps fallen into misunderstanding and error. This could never 
be accomplished through a mere oral, unwritten tradition in the 
Church. Nor would it be possible if the testimony of Christ and 
the Apostles were stifled through a rigid and arbitrary interpretation. 
Then she would divest herself of any possibility of reformation, 
for she would be thrown back entirely upon her own resources. 
But if, beyond all the oral tradition in the Church, there exists 
a body of Scripture, and if this Holy Scripture as such is recognized 
as the criterion by which all church tradition must be judged, and 
to which every authority in the Church must listen, then the Church 
will mot be thrown back upon her own resources. Then the source 
of her renewal will be open, and she herself will have the poten- 
tiality of renovation and of reformation. 

The Reformers quite understandably attached great significance 
to the written character of the testimony of the Apostles and 
Prophets, so long hidden under the mass of tradition and super- 
stition. Hence they expound the evangelical doctrine of the author- 
ity of Christ over against the self-appointed authority of the 
Church under the general heading of De sacra Scriptura. This 
does not mean that they simply exchanged the infallibility of the 
Church for the infallibility of the Book. To the Reformers all 
Scripture in its substance was the Word of God, but its authoritative 
character belonged primarily to it as the Word of God, and only 
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secondarily as Scripture; for Christ is Master of Scripture, not 
vice versa. 

The Church reads the Scriptures in order to hear the message of 
the Apostles and Prophets, not for their own sakes, but to see 
Christ portrayed in them and thus to confront the authority — 
foreordained, immediate, and absolute — on which its own author- 
ity depends. It is quite impossible, of course, to make a fine 
distinction between “seeing Jesus Christ,” “hearing the Apostles 
and Prophets,” and “reading the Scriptures.” All of this really 
forms one unit, one element of which cannot be separated from 
another. If, therefore, the Church would see Jesus Christ, she must 
turn to the Scriptures. And if the Church surrenders the authority 
of the Word, and ceases to draw her life from the wellspring of 
Holy Scripture, the Church dies. 

By virtue of its written character the Prophetic-Apostolic witness 
could step directly into the arena under its own power, there to be 
appealed to directly both as witness and judge. By virtue of its 
written character it emerges as the criterion of all the human inter- 
ptetations and all the conflicting opinions which have arisen 
concerning it. According to its written character it asserts, over 
against the Church, the newness, otherness, and superiority of 
a higher authority. 

The Word of God, accordingly, which finds expression in the 
Biblical witness, is a concrete, independent, absolute criterion. This 
criterion is a datum: it has been given to, not chosen by, the 
Church. If the Church surrenders this criterion— as modern 
Protestantism has done — she is left to herself and dependent upon 
herself. The Bible is authoritative by being free— not as inter- 
preted dogmatically or historically by Pope or professor — but free 
in the face of all interpretation. Being free, it in no wise permits 
translation into a word of man. Being free, it will not be imprisoned 
ot bracketed by the Church. With this Word the Church “cannot 
sing a duet, but . . . simply has to listen to it in its complete and 
unique solo voice.” 1+ The Bible possesses not relative, but absolute, 
validity in speaking the Word of God, as the genuine, supreme 
criterion of Church proclamation and of dogmatics. 

This validity requires no proof on our part. “There is no sense 
or manner in which we have to answer for the Bible really being 
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God’s Word. The Bible can answer for itself. . . . It is true by 
being true.” 

Someone will now immediately object: “But that assertion is 
arbitrary, doctrinaire! It is supremely oblivious of every historical 
and scientific consideration! It is— well, out of this world!” To 
which Barth would answer: “Precisely. Would you have it other- 
wise?” And we suspect that he might also say: “If you would 
really try reading the Bible, you wouldn’t argue in that way.” 

And so Barth goes on to show that we discern the Word of God 
in the Biblical word not on the basis of any external proof, but 
only when the Holy Spirit opens our ears so that we can hear 
His voice in the words of the Apostles and when He thus brings 
home to us the truth of Christ. He puts it in this way: “The state- 
ment “The Bible is God’s Word’ is a confession of faith, a statement 
made by the faith that hears God Himself speak in the human 
word of the Bible. . . . This is . . . the faith which . . . sees and 
reaches beyond itself . . . to the act of God, namely, to the fact 
that this act of God upon man has become an event, therefore 
not to the fact that man has reached out to the Bible, but to the 
fact that the Bible has reached out to man. The Bible therefore 
becomes God's Word in this event, and it is to its being in this 
becoming that the tiny word ‘is’ relates, in the statement that the 
Bible ts God’s Word. It does not become God’s Word because 
we accord it faith . . . but we confess (its being the Word of God) 
as true only in faith.” ** This faith, to be sure, is a “daring venture,” 
but it remains the only way by which we can hear the Bible's 
message. We cannot hear it by approaching the Bible like a spec- 
tator; we hear it only if we surrender to it. 

And this hearing happens through the inner operation of the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit is always the correlative of the Word. 
To hold to the Word without the Spirit would land us in bibliolatry 
and dead orthodoxy. On the other hand, to hold to the Spirit 
without the Word would lead us to mysticism and sheer individual- 
ism. Through the Spirit the Bible is ever new and fresh; its letter 
comes alive and confronts us as the very Word of God. 

Scripture is not to be judged, says Barth, by the verdict of an 
historical and critical science. This would set up a norm over the 
norm, and would leave the ultimate control as to the interpretation 
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of the Bible in the hands of the Church. While exegesis has an 
important place, it must not be made the medium for “the con- 
fiscation of the Bible by the Church.” The ever-present danger of 
exegesis is that it may become an imposition instead of an 
exposition, resulting in a dialog of the Church with herself. “Bible 
exegesis,” Barth concludes, “should rather be left open on all sides, 
not as this demand was put by Liberalism, for the sake of free 
thinking, but for the sake of a free Bible.” 

Barth has no patience with the orthodox doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture. “We do the Bible poor honor,” he writes, 
“and one unwelcome to itself, when we directly identify it with 
this ‘Something Else,’ with revelation itself. . . . The mechanical 
doctrine of Verbal Inspiration . . . (stands) for the means by 
which man at the Renaissance claimed to control the Bible and 
so set up barriers against its control over him, which is its per- 
quisite.” ** And again: “God’s Word cannot be otherwise given us 
than in hiddenness, not in a prompted or dictated form, but in 
a true human word.” “It is not a work which has been dictated 
from heaven, but a witness to God conditioned by man, for whom 
there can be no claim for inerrancy.”'* The Bible is not free, 
Barth maintains, from minor errors and contradictions; but this 
does not detract from its authority as the Word of God when it 
speaks to him who hears the Word in faith. 

This doctrine of Inspiration, he charges, “was the beginning of 
the end.” It served to freeze and harden the relation between 
Scripture and revelation and made for a rigid objectivity of the 
Bible. The Word of God, which is “quick and powerful and 
sharper than a two-edged sword,” cannot be bound in morocco or 
divinity circuit. He calls this doctrine a “superfluous idol of 
orthodoxy,” 7° a flimsy idol, at that, which crashed to the earth 
under the attacks of Modernism. This doctrine makes him angry. 

But at the same time Barth at times seems to open the door to 
Verbal Inspiration, as when he says: “Every part of Scripture is in 
itself complete Word of God.” This does not seem to jibe with 
many other expressions of his. Whether this confusion actually 
exists in Barth’s mind or is simply a matter of his terminology, 
we cannot say. But the result is that one finds himself asking, 
in the end, “Just exactly what does he mean?” Barth, we think, 
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protests too much. The Greeks had a word for it: “Simple is the 
word of truth” (dxAots 6 pidos tijs GAndeias). 

It would seem difficult for Barth, too, in this connection, to 
avoid the pitfall of the subjectivism which is so abhorrent to him. 
If the Biblical word is not eo ipso the Word of God, but becomes 
so only in the event, when it speaks directly to us—does this 
statement not ultimately place the burden of decision upon man, 
as subject? Does it not boil down, in the end, to man’s subjective 
impressions of God's specific address? Barth may shout Nein! 
a thousand times, but protest as he will, it cannot be denied that 
he at least leaves ajar the door to that very subjectivism against 
which he has tried to make his theological fortress impregnable. 

It remains for us briefly to set the Barthian conception of the 
Bible into the framework of contemporary Christianity. 

Passing reference has already been made to Barth’s strictures 
upon the Roman Catholic doctrine. In making the authority of 
the Church pre-eminent, in establishing the Church through its 
teaching office as the arbiter of the Word, Rome assumes for 
herself a prerogative of God. By this fact the Church in reality 
“unchurches” herself. It matters not how much she decorates her- 
self with symbols of authority or with professions of piety. 
“Kirche ist nicht mehr Kirche, wo sie tatsachlich keine héhere Auto- 
ritat kennt als ihre eigene und keinen andern Gehorsam als einen 
solchen, der tatsachlich darin besteht, dass sie sich selbst regiert.””° 
This is the ultimate heresy. 

The same accusation is to be leveled against neo-Protestantism, 
except that here the individual self-consciousness (Selbstbewusstsein) 
is allowed to pass judgment upon the Word. The intention is no 
less reprehensible, and the consequence no less drastic, namely, 
that neo-Protestantism, too, can no longer speak with any authority. 
This argument is Barth’s tour de force in his conflict with Modern- 
ism, and, in our opinion, he carries off the honors. When the 
Word is surrendered, the authority is gone. 

Barth also attacks the modern Protestant idea of an evolution 
of the Scriptures. It does not represent a religious development 
reaching its culmination in Jesus Christ. The Bible does not present 

history in the accepted sense, but rather is the result of movements 
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which came down from God. It portrays “a breaking into the 
world of something beyond, something new and other.” 

Barth’s break with modern theology is decisive. “Modern theol- 
ogy has sought to break down the uniqueness of revelation in the 
Bible. The Prophets have been presented as different in degrees, 
but not in kind, from the spiritual seers of other religions. The 
bearer of the Word of God has been turned into a religious genius. 
Christianity has been fitted into its place in a philosophy of religion. 
It contains more truth than the other religions. It is the best 
religion that we have. But the absolute nature of Christianity is 
denied. . . . In such a scheme the Bible fits into a place of honor 
that differs only in degree from the honor ascribed to the sacred 
books of other religions.”*” Against this caricature of historic 
Christianity, Barth, with all his vigor, takes up the cudgels. 

For a philosophy of religion he substitutes theology. For reason 
he substitutes faith. For the relative he substitutes the absolute. 
For autonomy he substitutes theonomy. And he falls back always 
upon the Biblical authority. 

Does this now mean that Barth must be placed into the category 
of the orthodox? The answer is “No.” To be sure, there is an 
affinity between Barthianism and orthodoxy. They agree in resting 
the authority of Scripture upon the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
But just what is that testimony? Orthodoxy believes that the Holy 
Spirit affirms the whole Bible to be the infallible Word of God. 
Barth ascribes infallibility only to the Word as an event, i.e., to the 
message which the Holy Spirit brings directly home to the believer. 
Barth agrees with the orthodox theology in rejecting the idea of 
ptogressive revelation. He breaks with orthodoxy, however, in 
admitting the possibility of error on the part of the Prophet — 
due to imperfect reception — in bearing testimony to the Word. 

Barth objects to the doctrine of Lutheran orthodoxy that a divine 
power belongs to the Word of God proclaimed and written, 
whatever its effect upon the hearer or reader might be. According 
to this view, the Word of God is not an actio, but a vis, a potentia, 
which has inherent efficacy. We must choose, Barth says, between 
the concepts “Word of God” (who is a Person) and vis hyper- 
physica. 

Orthodoxy — much more truly than Barth — sets forth the ob- 
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jective authority of the Word of God as given in the Scriptures, 
This is the principium cognoscendi, and by adhering to this prin- 
ciple orthodoxy is far more consistent than Barth in renouncing 
all subjectivism. 

Does Barthianism represent a return to the Reformation? Again 
the answer is “No.” True enough, Barth stands in principle for 
the same cause as the Reformers — the authority of Scripture. But 
Barth’s authority is not the Biblical word, but the “Word” in the 
words of the Bible. 

How do the Reformers stand on this issue? Luther writes: 
“Wherefore let us learn to advance and extol the majesty and 
authority of God’s Word. For it is no small trifle . . . but every 
tittle thereof is greater than heaven and earth. Wherefore, in this 
respect, we have no regard of Christian charity or concord, but sit, 
as it were, on the judgment seat; that is to say, we curse and 
condemn all men who in the least point deface or corrupt the 
majesty of God’s Word: ‘for a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.’ But if they leave us God’s Word entire and sound, we are 
not only ready to keep charity and peace with them, but we also 
offer ourselves to be their servants and to do for them whatsoever 
we are able; if not, let them perish and be cast down to hell; 
and not only they, but even the whole world also, so that God and 
His true Word do remain.” 1® And Calvin declares, somewhat more 
calmly: “But since we are not favored with daily oracles from 
heaven, and since only in the Scriptures has God been pleased to 
preserve His truth in perpetual remembrance, it obtains the same 
complete credit and authority with believers, when they are satisfied 
of its divine origin, as if they had heard the very words pronounced 
by God Himself.” ”° 

These quotations serve to point out the fundamental difference 
between the Reformers and Barth in their approach to the authority 
of the Bible. This difference may be partially explained in terms 
of the historical background against which, respectively, Barth and 
the Reformers were projected. The question of the integrity and 
authority of Scripture was not the burning issue at the Reformers’ 
time that it was when Barth confronted the problem. 

Moreover, Barth’s doctrine of the authority of the Word in dis- 
tinction to the Biblical witness is really an inevitable outgrowth 
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and correlative of his philosophical presupposition concerning the 
total qualitative distinction between God and man— God as the 
“totally other.” This is the core of his theology. Logically, then, 
he was forced into this conception of authority. But does not this 
very factor give rise to the haunting suspicion that Barth may be 
caught in the same rationalism which he so vigorously rejects? 

McConnachie has a trenchant statement in his book, The Barthian 
Theology: “The present crisis in the world arises from the fact that 
there is no longer any accepted authority in matters of faith. People 
are content to take their guidance from the churches, from writers 
of books, from the press, from the wireless, being swept hither and 
thither by currents of thought, of whose existence they hardly know. 
But the question of authority, with its correlative of obedience, is 
becoming more urgent, and not until we again acknowledge the 
authority of the Word of God, as communicated through the 
Church, shall we be able to speak on questions of faith with any 
authority. For true authority can never be authority of a man, 
or of a society; true authority must always be a divine authority. 
Let the Church once more take its stand on the Word of God, and 
become the Church of the Word, and it will speak again with 


authority, not with the mere authority of a mere institution, but 
with the authority of God Himself.” ”° 
Portland, Oreg. 
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THE SUPREME COURT DECIDES 


(NOTE: This paper was read on June 25, 1954, as an introductory statement 
to a special conference of church leaders called by President Dr. J. W. Behnken 
to consider the problems arising from a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring segregation in public schools to be unconstitutional. ) 

A few weeks ago the Southern Baptists held their annual convention 
here in St. Louis. Toward the end a resolution was introduced con- 
demning the practice of racial segregation and encouraging all churches 
to eliminate discrimination as soon as possible. A number of people 
argued against adopting such a resolution at this time. One speaker in 
particular objected to the resolution on the grounds that if it were 
passed, such action would imply that Baptists had not been acting as 
Christians on this point for all these many years. Happily, the resolu- 
tion was adopted despite this most singular argument against its 
acceptance. Those who voted for the motion were generally aware of 
the fact that their vote implied a condemnation of such churches as had 
espoused segregation in the past. Thereby the convention was given 
an occasion for repentance of its past shortcomings. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court against racial segregation 
must prompt us, too, to give many of our moments to some serious 
reflection on the sins of our own Church in this area. In the past our 
courage often failed us when we should have spoken boldly against 
the evils of prejudice. We sometimes indulged in carefully worded 
double talk when we should have spoken unequivocally. We frequently 
resorted to the subterfuge that segregation was more a social question 
than a moral one —as if there were a sharp line separating these two 
fields! It took a secular court to say in unmistakable language what 
we should have been urging for many decades. A great battle has been 
won, but little credit goes to us. Our trumpet gave a very uncertain 
sound in days now happily behind us. We professed to be speaking for 
a Savior who had “broken down the middle wall of partition,” but we 
quailed at the sight of the artificial barriers which our society had 
erected. While men clamored for justice, we tossed them a mammy 
song, to use the words of Heywood Broun. Lord, have mercy upon us! 
Christ, have mercy upon us! Lord, have mercy upon us! 

In the second instance, this decision of the Supreme Court provides 
us with the opportunity to reflect on the role of the Church in a free 
society. Democracy, it has been said, is not so much a way of govern- 
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ing as a way of determining who shall govern and how far. For that 
reason the community stands above the state. 

It is in the many communities of America that public opinion is 
shaped; and that opinion in turn gives direction to our Government. 
In fact, it was the pressure of public opinion that made it almost 
inevitable for the Court to render a unanimous decision on the subject 
of segregation. This outcome would not have been so certain ten 
years ago. However, ever since the Armed Forces in 1947 abolished 
segregation, public opinion on this matter had gradually developed 
to a point where nothing less than a decision against segregation could 
be expected. 

The market place, where ideas are expressed and discussed, is a fun- 
damental institution of freedom. In that market place we have not 
only the right but also the responsibility as individuals, as congregations, 
and as a Synod to make our position known on questions that involve 
moral principle. Our silence can only be interpreted as negligence in 
a clear and present duty which we have as Christians in a free society. 
Our churches and our people live in the communities of America; 
these communities stand above government, above the state. Our task 
there is to speak, to speak clearly and boldly, using the means of 
communication, by which public opinion is formed, to help direct the 
discussion that creates the climate of public opinion. 

This point is so important, it would seem, that it needs some elabo- 
ration, particularly in the context of the problems that will now 
develop from the decision of the Supreme Court. A free society assumes 
the existence of God. Consequently it works with the concept of a law 
above the laws of the land. This idea is a reflection of that natural Law 
which is written into men’s hearts by their Creator. It is this Law 
which is considered the source of human rights. That is the significance 
of the statement in the Declaration of Independence that men “are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” 

It is this very belief in a higher Law which gives the Church and her 
members their opportunity and their responsibility to help give content 
to this Law and to sharpen men’s consciences in the observance of such 
a higher Law. This is the particular contribution that we must make 
as church people to a free society. If we lived in India, where the 
setting of the Church is entirely different, we should not have this 
responsibility. Under such environs the Church must often remain 
content to develop itself within its own framework. However, our 
situation is quite different. For that reason our responsibilities are 
greater. Racial discrimination is certainly a matter contrary to that 
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higher Law, even in its vaguest interpretation. For us who have the 
revelation of that higher Law in specific terms any practice of prejudice 
or segregation should be an even more serious matter. 

The formation of public opinion is a process in education by which 
people are gradually prepared to accept a new point of view. The 
decision of the Supreme Court, with its careful distinction between the 
statement of principle and the implementation of an opinion rendered, 
reminds us of the need of a program of education covering the many 
ramifications of the new situation created by this revolutionary utter- 
ance of the Court. Some denominations, the Presbyterians and Baptists 
especially, have already started on this task. We shall do well to do 
likewise, boldly setting forth the truths of Scripture as they apply to 
this specific area. 

The Apostles themselves can serve to guide us in our method. 
Someone once remarked that the Apostles would not have signed the 
Proclamation of Emancipation as Abraham Lincoln did. That statement 
may be true. Instead they attacked the social problems of their day on 
a broader scale and in greater depth. As a consequence they have made 
a more lasting contribution to the welfare of men in all the centuries 
following their activity. They have helped to create a civilization 
which produced a William Wilberforce, an Abraham Lincoln, and 
the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court. 

Take the Apostle Peter as a case in point. In his First Letter he 
reckons with the institution of slavery as it existed at that time in the 
Roman Empire. The Apostle does not, as he might have done, attack 
this institution directly. He does not ask a decadent social order to 
liberate its slaves. Nor does he advocate violence. Spartacus had tried 
that. His feeble attempt resulted only in a loss of lives running to 
the thousands. No less than six thousand slaves were crucified along 
the roads leading into Rome. 

The Apostle’s approach is quite different. He teaches, he instructs, 
he admonishes. He stresses the equality of slaves and free men in 
Christ. He speaks of slaves not as chattel, but in terms of respect for 
human personality. And he points to Jesus as the Example to be 
imitated by all such as suffer injustice. 

This doctrine was revolutionary. It was unheard of in a society 
whose most distinguished philosopher could say, “It is to be doubted 
that women and slaves have souls.” This new doctrine had the upsetting 
qualities described in the Magnificat: “He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats and exalted them of low degree” (Luke 1:52). 

The Apostle set forth the principles. The Church soon began to 
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make the application. It admitted slaves and free men to the same 
Lord’s table. Christian masters began to treat their slaves more 
humanely and, in many instances, set them free. Moreover, the Church 
dignified manual labor, teaching that as God had worked for six days 
and rested on the seventh day, Christians need not be ashamed to work 
with their hands. All this instruction was the ferment which soon 
began to leaven the whole lump of society. Some slaves became bishops. 
Felicity, the slave girl, and Perpetua, the noble woman, suffered 
martyrdom together at Carthage in 203, conscious that both had been 
redeemed by the same Savior to inherit the same eternal life. Both 
could say, “This is my day of coronation.” 

As a result, the accession of Constantine to power in Rome found 
the Church ready to apply her principles of ethics to a whole society. 
The new Emperor, converted to a dynamic new religion, called in the 
bishops of the Church as advisers. These suggested to him ways of 
modifying Roman law, encouraging the manumission of slaves, for- 
bidding the exposure of children, and advocating the care of the weak 
and helpless. 

Boldly the Apostles and the Church proclaimed a Savior of all men, 
rich and poor, Greek and barbarian, black and white. We shall do well 
to follow their example as we now face a new social situation, where 
the law of the land has declared segregation to be unconstitutional. 
We shall need to go further and say that it is unchristian. We shall 
need to make the necessary application of the principles set forth by 
the Apostle Paul in his famous talk to the philosophers on Mars Hill: 
“God hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth” (Acts 
17:26). For the content of our instruction in this area we can do no 
better than to interpret for our age the message of the Letter to the 
Ephesians. It is this Epistle which brings also the problem of 
discrimination into proper focus by relating it to the redemptive 
activity of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

This will be no easy task. The elimination of segregation is a highly 
complex undertaking. It will require the practice of love on both sides 
of any situation. However, this is the task to which we have been 
called. We are to love one another even as Christ has loved us. He 
loved Himself not at all and us completely. That is our standard. 

The Apostle Paul makes the application of this principle in his 
Letter to the Philippians. There, in Chapter 2, he reminds us that 
we are to show the same attitude as that demonstrated by our Lord. 
In lowliness of mind each of us is to esteem the other better than 
himself. Where this principle is practiced any social problem, no 
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matter how complex, will cease to exist, except in the form of the 
question, “To whom am I neighbor?” into which love turns the theo- 
retical and sometimes evasive, “Who is my neighbor?” For then we 
shall all be mindful of the fact that we are one in the Church with 
Christ. Where this unity prevails, there can be no “separate but equal 
facilities.” We are one in our sinfulness, sharing equally the grace 
that our heavenly Father has bestowed upon all men. 

If we follow in this direction we shall soon discover the truth of the 
words once uttered by George Bernard Shaw, namely, that the Bible 
is more up to date than the morning newspaper, more recent, in fact, 
than the Supreme Court decision of a few weeks ago. If, however, 
through lack of courage or for some other reason, we should fail to 
implement the truths of Scripture at this point, history may well write 
for us as an epitaph the words used by Francis Hackett to describe 
Catherine of Aragon: “Catherine was immured in her own squat 
righteousness. She wanted the environment to adapt itself to her, and, 
if it refused, she stood the siege until her walls became her tombstone.” 


St. Louis, Mo. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
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Outlines of the Hannover Epistles 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 16:9-15 


It is wisdom on the part of a budding artist or a fledgling 
musician to study the methods and techniques of the masters, 
Similarly, God’s children called by Christ to make disciples of all 
nations do well to study the mission techniques and methods of the 
master missionaries whose works are recorded in Scripture for our 
learning. The Apostle Paul was such a master missionary. 


PAUL, A MASTER MISSIONARY 


I 
He Sees a Vision 


The Apostle Paul beheld a vision (v.9). This vision was given 
by God. God had wonderful missionary plans for the Apostle. 
Paul saw the vision because his eyes were always open to the 
missionary plans which God had for him. The Apostle Paul was 
wholehearted in his obedience to the Savior’s command to go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. Furthermore, 
he actually believed that with God’s blessing he was able to carry 
out this command. Therefore it is not at all surprising that Paul 
saw the vision God prepared for him. 

To be successful in mission work we need to see visions— 
visions of missionary needs, challenges, opportunities, possibilities. 
God still grants such visions. If our eyes are open to the missionary 
plans which God has for us, we shall see great multitudes all 
about us, men, women, children, pleading that we come and help 
them. Their ignorance of the grace of God, their unbelief, their 
helplessness and hopelessness, plead with us to tell them about 
Jesus and His redeeming love. To be missionaries like Paul we 
need to see visions like Paul. Furthermore, we need to believe 
with Paul that God actually wants us to preach the Gospel to 
every creature and that with God’s blessing we can actually do it. 
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II 
He Obeys a Call 


After Paul had seen the vision, he did not lose time debating 
what to do (vv. 10-13). Immediately he obeyed the call of the 
vision. Immediately he journeyed to Philippi, and there he imme- 
diately went to the place where he would most likely find people 
interested in the message which the Lord Jesus had given him 
to preach. 

To be missionaries successful like Paul we need to follow his 
example of obedience when God’s call for action comes to us. 
Our Macedonia is all about us. The Macedonian call for help 
comes to us from all sides—— from the same block in which we 
live, from the children with whom our children play, from the 
men and women with whom we work, from the rapidly growing 
suburbs of our own and neighboring cities, from Latin America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, etc. Without further loss of time, 
immediately and constantly, we need to visit for Jesus, speak for 
Jesus, plead for Jesus, bring mission offerings to Jesus. 


Ill 
He Reaps a Harvest 


Knowing the Apostle Paul as we do, it is not difficult for us to 
surmise about what and about whom he talked as he “spake unto 
the women .. . by a riverside where prayer was want to be made” 
(vv. 14,15). He talked about man’s sin and God’s grace, about 
man’s desperate need of a Savior and the wonderful Savior God 
gave man in Christ Jesus, His Son. And the result? Lydia and her 
household were won. Through the winning of Lydia a chain of 
events was begun the blessed results of which are fully known 
in heaven alone. 

We need to remember that the simple story of Jesus is ever the 
only power of God for salvation. This is the story men everywhere 
need to hear and to believe. If we tell this story, preach it, teach it, 
the Holy Spirit will grant a harvest. To begin with, the harvest 
may seem insignificant; however, every harvest for the Lord Jesus 
is magnificent. | 

To be successful missionaries we need to see visions. We need 
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to see how desperately men everywhere need the Gospel. However, 
merely to see visions is not enough. We need to go into action 
when God reveals to us the great need for the Gospel in the life 
of men. We need to speak the Gospel with our own lips first 
and then also with the lips of missionaries we support with our 
mission offerings. If we so speak it, God will surely grant a harvest. 
San Antonio, Tex. ROLAND WIEDERAENDERS 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 18:1-18 


One of the arresting qualities of St. Paul is his perseverance in 
preaching the Gospel. Even though he was beaten, shipwrecked, 
stoned, and imprisoned, he doggedly continued bringing the Gospel 
from Syria to Asia Minor, to Macedonia, to Greece, and thence 
to Rome. 

In the account of the founding of the congregation at Corinth 
we have an example of Paul’s perseverance. It can well serve as 
an inspiration to us in building the kingdom of our Lord in the 
twentieth century. Our text is a clarion call to us to 


PERSEVERE IN THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL 
I 
Because You Have a Glorious Message to Proclaim 


A. Text. Vv. 1-5. Although Paul had been laughed out of 
Athens, he continued on his journey in the fall of 51 and came 
to Corinth. Corinth was a cosmopolitan commercial center, capital 
of the Roman province of Achaia. As famous as it was for its 
commercial interests, its Isthmian Games, and Corinthian brass, 
so notorious was it for its licentiousness. Chrysostom calls it 
“, ..a City, the most licentious of all that are or ever have been.” 

B. Working at his trade as a tentmaker during the week, Paul 
used the Sabbath days to dispute in the synagog with the Jews 
and the Greek proselytes, “testifying . . . that Jesus was Christ.” 
This was the message that Paul knew and loved. To Corinthians 
he could declare: “I am determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” He felt himself debtor 
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both to the Jew and to the Greek and must proclaim the glorious 
Gospel of God. 

C. Like Paul, we, too, have received this Gospel. Through it the 
Holy Spirit has regenerated us. We have it to assure us of for- 
giveness, peace with God, and the blessed hope of heaven. But it 
is ours to share. There is nothing that our cities — Corinths all — 
need more than the knowledge that Jesus is indeed the Christ, 
the promised Messiah and Savior of the world. 

What an incentive it ought to be to us to preach the Gospel that 
it has been freely given to us of God. May the knowledge that we 
have the cure for the soul ills of mankind inspire us to persevere 
in the preaching of the Gospel, proclaiming in public and in private 
the glorious truth that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, the 
Savior of the world. 

II 
Because We Know in Advance that Some Will Not Believe 


A. Text. Vv.6,7. An optimist might suppose that all Corinth 
gladly received the preaching of the Gospel by Paul. But instead 
we find that the Corinthians arrayed themselves in battle against 
Paul and blasphemed God. So intense was their feeling that they 
hated not only the Gospel but also Paul, who preached it. 

B. In their fury they rushed Paul off to the tribunal of Gallio 
(vv.12-17). Listening to the charges and knowing them to be 
false, Gallio drove them from his court, amused at the beating the 
Greeks gave Sosthenes, the spokesman of the Jews. Although 
Gallio judged justly in not condemning Paul, he met the truth 
of the Gospel with callous indifference, for we are told: “And 
Gallio cared for none of these things.” 

C. There we have some of the immediate responses to Paul’s 
preaching: open enmity on the part of the Jews and indifference 
on the part of the Greeks. Yet Paul persevered in his preaching. 
Charging the Jews with having committed spiritual suicide (v.6), 
Paul declared his innocence and moved next door to the synagog 
and continued to preach. 

D. How instructive Paul’s attitude is for us today! As then, so 
now the preaching of the Cross is to some a savor of death unto 
death. Witness the enmity of the world to the Gospel throughout 
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the centuries — Neronian persecutions, the world at Luther's time, 
Communist opposition, the opposition of unbelievers to the Chris- 
tians within their own family circle. Witness, too, the indifference 
of men like Gallio in our own day. 

E. This very opposition to the truth may lead us to silence our 
lips, to lose heart, to become discouraged. But rather ought we to 
see in the opposition that we encounter a fulfillment of what Jesus 
said would happen in the world (Matt. 10:17, 18; 21-23). 

Let us rather learn of Paul, in spite of the opposition, to continue 
zealously to press the claims of the Gospel upon the hearts of men, 
The fact that we have testified to them the truth will render them 
inexcusable on the Day of Judgment. 


Il 
Because We Have the Assurance that Our Preaching 
Will Not Be in Vain 


A. Vv.9,10. In the midst of the growing opposition against 
him Paul was encouraged by a night vision in which the Lord 
assured him that he had much people in the city of Corinth and 
that no one would hurt him. What a glorious assurance for Paul! 
The Lord gave him strength in his weakness, the assurance of 
success in the midst of his apparent failure. 


B. This promise was fulfilled. V.8 tells us of the conversion of 
Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagog and of many of the 
Corinthians. Among those gathered into the fold of the Church 
were Stephanas (1 Cor. 16:15, 16); Erastus, treasurer of the city; 
Tertius, penman for the Letter to the Romans; and Phoebe, bearer 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Paul left a flourishing congregation 
in Corinth. Cp. 1 Cor. 1:4-7. 

C. The Church today, too, has this blessed promise from the 
lips of the Lord that in every city He has much people and that 
He is with us to bless the preaching of His Word. He assures us: 
“My Word shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it.” As our ascended Lord He promises: “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


D. The remarkable success which has attended the preaching of 
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the Gospel in our Lutheran Church, especially in recent years, is 
a living demonstration to the truth of these promises. Two new 
churches are being established every week; 50,000 adults are being 
gathered into the fold each year; our mission work in foreign fields 
is growing at an unprecedented rate. 

How this ought to encourage us to persevere in the preaching 
of the Gospel! Let us work, like Paul, while it is day, ere the 
night cometh when no man can work. 


Springfield, Ill. ___ Henry J. EGGOLD, Jr. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ActTs 21:3-19 


God is not concerned that we be dramatic heroes of movies and 
history books. He is concerned that we as Christians have His 
kind of heroic personality, prepared to face any situation, even 
death. Only thus can we faithfully serve Him. 

The text, a simple travelog, portrays the heroism the Spirit 
desires to work in us. 

M 


HEROES WANTED 
Heroism Requires that We Live by Convictions and Principles 


A. We must have such principles. (Contrast the heroic defenders 
of Dienbienphu, determined to fight to the death, with the relief 
column that was supposed to fight through the Communist lines, 
but could never decide whether to go.) 

1. Paul had principles. Not a drifter, but a man of consuming 
purpose. God’s purpose, yet he makes God’s his own. If that 
purpose says, “Go to Jerusalem,” like Christ he must go (Luke 
9:34). 

2. Here lies much of our failure and cowardice. We will be 
Christians, but with what halfheartedness! Careful not to go in 
“too deep.” Church, but not every Sunday; sermons, but not Bible 
classes; gifts, but not suffering; belonging, but not working; pos- 
sessing, but not witnessing. 

“Let the garrison die bravely! I shall admire but not join them. 
Hooray for Paul and the martyrs! But I, like many, will take the 
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easy way.” Thus we refuse to make the total decision for Christ, 
Outwardly we “go to Jerusalem,” inwardly we run away. 

Friend, you will never arrive if you do not make up your mind 
you are really going. The battle against Communists in Indochina 
cannot be won by indecisive “gestures,” but only painfully lost. 
Far less your battle against Satan (Eph. 6:12). 

B. Having convictions, we must stick to them. (Dog chasing 
rabbit, diverted to other rabbits, falls exhausted.) Satan’s goal in 
every temptation is to divert us from God's single course. 

1. Note the unwavering determination of Paul. In Ephesus 
(20:22-24, 36,37); in Tyre, the rational argument: “Paul, you 
are too valuable” (21:4); in Caesarea, Agabus and the emotional 
plea (vv.12,13). Throughout Paul fears, like us, suffering and 
death (v.13). Yet he goes. 

2. Contrast our weakness. Our decisions in confirmation; our 
repeated, repentant resolutions, made in all sincerity. 

But we fail. The flesh is too weary, world too glittering, suffering 
too great. Sometimes our pride is wounded. We are not appreciated. 
Thus serving self, we quit (Luke 9:62). Heroes? Anything but! 


II 
Heroism Requires that We Get These Convictions 
Where Paul Got Them, in a Living God 


A. Here the source of Paul’s heroism. He serves no church, 
but a living Christ. His God is no psychological illusion or mental 
concept, but a personal, hand-in-hand Reality. Evidences: the 
constant prayer (20:37; 21:5); trust in “the will of the Lord” 
(v.14); testimony, “what God had wrought” (v.19). 


1. His Savior owns him by right of creation and redemption. 


2. His Savior uses him (v.19) as a cabinetmaker uses his finest 
chisel on the hardest wood (the Jews at Jerusalem). Shall the 
chisel bend? 

3. His Savior cares for him. No craftsman has ever used chisels 
more skillfully than Christ uses His witnesses. The aim is not to 
break the chisel, but to shape the wood. Not in pessimism, but in 
confidence Paul says, “The will of the Lord be done” (v.14). 
Let his enemies tremble (Ps. 24:1-3). Paul will rejoice (20:24). 
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B. Here lies our strength today. 

1. We have often missed it. We talk too much in terms of 
what the pastor thinks, or what the church wants and asks. Many 
are even offended that they “must” take instructions to join the 
church. Religion becomes membership in an organization. Pity 
the man who has only “pastor” and “church,” but not God, 
or to whom God is small, distant, unreal, unimportant! 

2. But we have not all missed it. The strength of our Synod — 
its principles are God’s. Synod asks loyalty not to itself, but to God. 
Thus our missionaries sacrifice not for Synodical boards, but for 
God. A measure of such spirit also among us. 

3. What about you? The Holy Spirit wants to make you a hero. 
Repent of coldness and unbelief; grow in the Word, in prayer, 
in faith and conviction, till you, like Paul, are stronger than death, 
a precious tool of God, a hero indeed. 

New Orleans, La. ___ PAUL G. BRETSCHER 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 21:40—22:22 


The text, one of the great confessions of the Bible, is the record 
of the most important hours in Paul’s life. Its purpose was to 
produce an understanding of Christ in the mob’s mind which would 
explain Paul’s service of Christ and induce these people, too, to 
accept Him. It is therefore a testimony to the wonder of the 
Saviorship of Christ. It testifies concerning His power and glory, 
to be sure, but, above all, to the central wonder of His grace, 
so clearly and dramatically shown in Paul’s own life. Our theme, 
then, is: 

THE WONDER OF THE GRACE OF CHRIST 
I 


The Savior’s Grace Is Toward Sinners 


A. The Apostle himself was the greatest proof of this. 


1. He had sinned so grievously, especially in his persecuting the 
Church, that he himself regarded himself as unfit to be called an 
Apostle or to receive forgiveness (1 Cor. 15:9; 1 Tim. 1:15; Gal. 
1:13; Acts 22:4, 20). 
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2. Moreover, this sin had been committed, not merely against 
men, but, dreadfully, also against Christ Himself (v.8). Paul had 
been the very tool of the great Adversary. 

a. We have never thus persecuted. But have we belittled an- 
other’s piety, or ridiculed or slanderously criticized the Church, 
or obstructed its work, because of hurt pride or feelings? 

b. Avoid all this meanness. It is against Christ, and it makes the 
Adversary rejoice. Our grief later may be great and permanent, 
as was Paul’s. 

3. Yet the Savior’s grace encompassed even Paul, not hating 
him but saving him. 

a. Only one factor to be urged in Paul’s behalf — He had done 
it “ignorantly in unbelief” (1 Tim.1:13). Sincerely he believed 
Christ to be an impostor. Paul’s motive was not selfish (revenge, 
prestige, privilege), but to save truth from error. Yet he was 
guilty and sorely in need of mercy, and mercy he obtained 
(1 Tim. 1:13). 

b. So today. Opposition due to ignorance is not hopeless. But 
when the motive is only selfishness rationalized, there is funda- 
mental dishonesty, impregnable self-love, basic and obdurate idol- 
atry. Self valued more highly than truth — or God — is the ulti- 
mate blindness, the sin of pride, of the devil, who fell through 
pride (1 Tim. 3:6). Such God can only resist, never help (James 
4:6). 

4. The Apostle’s case is encouragement (1 Tim. 1:16). Who 
else, then, should despair of that same grace? This is an encour- 
agement to believe and also to seek to save others. 


II 
His Grace Embraces All Mankind 


A. Therefore the Apostle, admitted to grace, was immediately 
delegated a witness of that grace to all men (Acts 22:15). Christ’s 
love is all-inclusive — He loves all, hates none, and will have the 
death of no sinner. 

B. We, too, have the same obligation. Unlike Paul, we are not 
chosen vessels in the same sense (Acts9:15); and we have not 
witnessed all he experienced. But we have received the same grace 
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and the same commission to be witnesses to all men concerning 
the power and glory of the grace that found us, with no restrictions 
in either space or time. We are to spread the Gospel now to all 
nations and hand it on, intact, from generation to generation. 


C. Like Paul, we, too, sometimes decline to go to ali men. 
Paul desired to witness only among the Jews, as most effective there 
(Acts 22:19, 20); the Savior overruled that desire (v.21). 

1. Some Christians oppose foreign mission (“plenty of heathen 
right here at home”). Yet Paul was sent “far hence,” despite the 
Christless thousands in that city. 


2. Other Christians despise home-mission work; it lacks the 
glamor of far places. Yet this Apostle to far places was at this 
moment, at the risk of his life, engaged in “home missions.” 

3. Still others deem the Gospel something only for themselves. 
The hostile crowd (v.22) became infuriated by mention of 
preaching to Gentiles. Here is pride—the pride that kills love. 
Our love, like Christ’s, must be toward a// men, or it is not love. 

Milwaukee, Wis. RICHARD A. JESSE 





THEOLOGICAL OBSERVER 





CHURCH UNION NEGOTIATIONS 


At the present time almost a score of movements are under way in 
which two or more Churches are discussing the possibility of church 
union. In 1952 S. E. Neill published Towards Church Union, 1937 to 
1952, in which he presented all the basic material covering the various 
union movements during this period. In the Ecumenical Review 
(April, 1954, pp. 300 ff.) J. Robert Nelson reports on the negotiations 
toward organic union or closer fellowship which have taken place since 
the publication of this study. In Ceylon five churches, chiefly of 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist origin, are negotiating with a view 
to establishing organic union. The chief obstacles to the union seem 
to lie in the fact that various types of the ministry are represented 
in the negotiating bodies. The union committee is seeking a modus 
procedendi to satisfy the divergent elements represented in the nego- 
tiating Churches. —In Iran two Churches, the Anglican and the Pres- 
byterian, are negotiating for union. In Madagascar three different 
groups are attempting to unite. In North India and in Pakistan five 
separate groups have agreed upon a plan of church union. Here also 
the problem of church polity enters in very largely inasmuch as 
Anglicans, Methodists, and Baptists are represented in the negotiations. 

In the United States negotiations are currently under way to merge 
several bodies which are closely related to each other. Though the 
American Baptist Convention (formerly the Northern Baptists) and 
the Disciples of Christ have very much in common and have been 
closely associated with each other for some time, the proposed merger 
is not imminent. The four Lutheran bodies that have been negotiating 
toward an ultimate merger are: the American Lutheran Church, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The three largest Presbyterian bodies 
are currently studying the Plan of Union, a comprehensive state- 
ment of Reformed doctrine and polity. The Churches involved are the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA (Northern Presbyterians), Presby- 
terian Church in the US (Southern Presbyterians), and the United 
Presbyterian Church. The Methodist Church and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church have also been discussing a possible union, but at present 
have apparently not progressed very far beyond the point of studying 
the rites and ceremonies used by both churches. The proposed union 
which mystifies a Lutheran is the contemplated merger of the Con- 
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gregational Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. It must be kept in mind that the former body is known 
for its liberalism. In fact, the Christian Churches which united with 
the Congregational Churches were formerly known as Unitarian 
Baptists. The Evangelical and Reformed Church is a merger of the 
former Evangelical Synod, which has its roots in German Lutheranism, 
and the German Reformed Church. 

In the second part of his report the author mentions the negotia- 
tions which are under way to establish a closer fellowship between 
various groups in Australia, Great Britain, Scotland, New Zealand, 
and in the United States. He reports the negotiations between the 
small American Evangelical Lutheran Church and the United Lutheran 
Church in America as well as the negotiations between the American 
Lutheran Church and The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. The 
author does not mention the intersynodical discussions between the two 
Lutheran bodies in Australia. 

While the World Council of Churches has consistently followed its 
constitution in refraining from initiating any church union, the fact 
remains that the Ecumenical Movement, which culminated in the 
formation of the World Council of Churches, has given speed and 
impetus to many of the church union negotiations which are under 
way. At the same time history shows that practically every attempt to 
unite the Churches has only led to the addition of one or more 
church bodies to the existing number of separate organizations. 
If ever, this is the time when the Lutheran Church must take its 
confessions seriously and by word and deed demonstrate to the 
Christian Church that true Church unions are possible only on the 
basis of doctrinal unity. F.E.M. 


THE BIBLE IN ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


In Protestantism the Bible is the first, final, and only source of divine 
truth. For Roman Catholics, the final authority of divine truth is the 
Church (Roman Catholic) and not the Bible, not even tradition. 

The differing consequences of these two differing attitudes toward 
the Bible may not always be apparent. But they are as real as they 
are inevitable. I may be permitted to relate a personal experience. 
Recently I conferred with a Roman Catholic monseigneur regarding 
the use of the Bible in ritualistic meetings of fraternal orders. We 
agreed that in such meetings the Bible is out of place. But our 
reasoning differed. I told Father—that by giving prominence to 
the Bible in their meetings, by having it lie open on the altar, by 
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having candidates take an obligation on the Bible, by having chaplains 
offer prayer, by having the lodge sing religious hymns, these orders 
were, at the minimum, simulating a religious worship in spite of their 
protestations to the contrary, and they ought, therefore, eliminate 
these religious features from their lodge meetings. But Father — 
argued, “Indeed, the Bible has no place in such meetings. If a Bible 
is to be used at all, it ought to be the Douay version. But, seriously 
speaking: for Protestants the Bible is the source and symbol of 
religious authority. It is not that for Roman Catholics. For them the 
source and symbol of religious authority is the Church.” 

Because of their differing attitude toward the degree of prominence 
to be accorded the Bible, Roman Catholics and Protestants differ also 
in their exegetical approach to the Bible. To this basic difference 
Dr. T. F. Torrance calls attention in the March issue of the Scottish 
Journal of Theology. Dr. Torrance states the difference so effectively 
that we are reporting his analysis in full. We are also, however, 
adding his reminder which Protestant exegetes will do well to bear 
in mind. 


The Roman Church has nothing that it can set beside the massive 
Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. ... It is not lack 
of industry among Roman scholars, although they were admittedly 
late in coming into the field of modern Biblical studies. It is due to 


the fact that for them the interpretation of Holy Scripture is alto- 
gether bound up with the historical consciousness of the Church, 
for it is only in the evolution of that consciousness that the exegesis 
of a text is found to be unfolded. A theological dictionary of the 
New Testament would mean for them not only a semantic and 
hermeneutic study of the theological terms used in the Scriptures 
but a historical study of the enlarged sense these terms have acquired 
in the fermented growth of the mind of the Church. Roman Catholic 
concern in the history of the exegesis of a Biblical passage is not so 
much to get at the original meaning and revelatory import of the 
passage, though that is even for them a necessary starting point, but 
to read off the authoritative truth from the Church’s historical 
consciousness. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, that this historical study of exegetical 
interpretation is no less important for the Evangelical Church, but 
for quite a different reason: in order to prevent us from reading into 
Holy Scripture the ideas which we unconsciously absorb in our day 
and generation, and to free Biblical scholarship from the bondage 
of the traditions of men. What could be more helpful here than 
a historico-critical study of exegetical interpretation in order that our 
own exegesis by being compared with that of other generations may 
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be submitted to ruthless questioning and robbed of its alien presup- 
positions? It is through such an awakening to our own unconscious 
conceptions that we can let the Bible speak to us objectively and learn 
to conform our thinking to its message. P.M.B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


New Delhi.—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru told the Lower 
House of Parliament here that the government is not in favor of in- 
creasing the number of missionaries in the country. 

He also indicated that missionary activities in border areas would 
be restricted. 

The Prime Minister's comments were in reply to criticisms that 
foreign missionaries, especially Americans, were allowed to conduct 
activities in Uttar Pradesh state on the Indo-Tibetan border. 

The claim was made that some of the missions owned immovable 
property and extensive farm lands beyond the forbidden “inner line.” 
This “inner line” is the farthest limit prescribed by the Uttar Pradesh 
government beyond which no foreigner is allowed to go without per- 
mission from the authorities. 

While Mr. Nehru referred primarily to missionary activity in border 
areas, he said that in other areas local problems also were made difficult 
“by the presence of an excessive number of missionaries.” 

The government regards this question as a political problem and 
not a religious one, Mr. Nehru said. He declared that Christianity is 
a respected religion in India, and the good work of missionaries in 
public health and education is appreciated in the country. But he 
added that the presence of foreigners, particularly in border areas, is 
looked upon with suspicion. 

New York.— Distribution of Scriptures in the United States in- 
creased by 140 per cent over the past five years and reached an all-time 
high of 9,726,391 volumes during 1953, it was reported here at the 
138th annual meeting of the American Bible Society. 

In 1948, a five-year program was adopted to double the domestic 
distribution of Scriptures, which that year amounted to 4,047,915 
volumes. In 1953, the goal was met and exceeded by 40 per cent. 

Of the total number of volumes distributed in the U.S., 509,298 
were whole Bibles, 815,732 were Testaments, and 8,401,361 were 
portions of the Bible. In addition, chaplains distributed 1,301,145 
Scriptures to members of the Armed Forces and veterans. 


Paterson, N.J.—The Rutherford (N.J.) Board of Education and 
the Gideons International have jointly appealed to the United States 
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Supreme Court to review the New Jersey Supreme Court's ruling last 
December that distribution of Gideon New Testaments to Rutherford 
public school children is unconstitutional. 


New Delhi.— One hundred and nine American missionaries have 
been refused permission to enter India in the past two years, a high 
government official disclosed in Parliament. 

Deputy Home Minister Balwant Nagesh Datar gave the figure at 
question time in the Council of States. He refused, for the present, 
to say whether an American missionary had been arrested on a charge 
of spying. 

Mr. Datar said 789 U.S. missionaries had been approved for entry 
in the two-year period. 

Applications of the 109, he added, were rejected on the ground that 
their services “were not required.” Some had stated that they wanted 
to propagate religion, he said. 

A year ago, Mr. Datar and the Home Minister, Kailash Nath Katju, 
announced it was government policy to limit evangelical work to 
natives. Foreign missionaries who were being admitted, they said, 
understood that their proper roles in India were in educational, medical, 
philanthropic, agricultural, and social-uplift work. 

Christian religious leaders immediately protested the policy. Since 
then additional comments by government officials have served only to 
confuse the issue of whether foreign missionaries are aliowed to evan- 
gelize and proselytize. 

The government's attitude has undoubtedly been influenced by the 
frequent charges made by members of Parliament that foreign mis- 
sionaries have mixed in Indian politics. 

Such charges, aired again at the question period, led to Mr. Datar's 
disclosure of the figures concerning American missionaries whose appli- 
cations for admission had been rejected. 

He reported that 533 applications had been received from U.S. 
missionaries in the fiscal year 1952—53 and 365 in 1953—54. 

Of the 533, he said, 55 were rejected, and of the 365 exactly 54 were 
turned down. 

Mr. Datar said most of the missionaries had come to India for 
“educational, medical, relief, social, and evangelical work.” 

The question on espionage was raised by a member who asked 
whether an American missionary working in Bharat Sewak Samaj had 
been arrested for spying. 

Mr. Datar said he would require prior notice to reply to such 


a query. 
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Another question which went unanswered sought to discover whether 
any missionaries had been found maintaining liaison with United 
Nations observers. 

Some of the queries were answered by Dr. Katju. The Home Min- 
ister said there were nine foreign missionaries presently operating in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

He added that Parliament would be given information he was now 
collecting as to the nationality of these missionaries and as to the ques- 
tion whether any new missions had been started in the area since 1947, 
the year of India’s partition. 

Dr. Katju said he had no information as to whether any of the mis- 
sionaries were indulging in pro-Pakistan propaganda. He gave the 
same reply to a question whether the missionaries were collecting 
signatures from Kashmiris asking the U.N. to give Kashmir an inde- 
pendent status. 

Mr. Datar was asked whether it was true that Lutheran missionaries 
in the Sundergarh district of Orissa had been found fostering political 
discontent among the district’s tribal peoples. 

The Deputy Minister said two reports concerning the work of these 
missionaries had been received recently. But he declared it would not 
be in the public interest to disclose their contents or the action con- 


templated by the government. 


Bombay. — Orthodox Hindus in the Poona area near here launched 
a passive resistance movement designed to oust foreign missionaries 
from India. 

It is known as the “Quit India” movement, and its supporters plan 
to hold demonstrations at missionary centers. 

One such demonstration was scheduled for Kedgaon, a village near 
Poona, where there is a Protestant mission for widows and fallen 
women. 

New York. — Plans for the formation of a United Lutheran Church 
in Japan were agreed upon in principle at an All-Lutheran Free Con- 
ference in Tokyo, it was reported here. 

The news bureau of the United Lutheran Church in America said 
a plan of organization approved by the Japan Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was submitted to the conference. 

It provides for one Lutheran Church in Japan, united in a federation 
or national council, one ministerium, ordination by the Church, a cen- 
tral budget supported by all groups, and a confessional statement by 
the newly formed Church on the doctrine of the Word. 

Committees were appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws for 
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the United Church and to draw up a doctrinal statement, the news 
bureau said. They are to report at the next regular meeting of the 
All-Lutheran Free Conference. 

The Tokyo meeting was attended by missionaries representing the 
Suomi Synod; Evangelical Lutheran Church; Norwegian Missionary 
Society; Lutheran Free Church of Norway; Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod; Lutheran Brethren; Augustana Church; and United Lutheran 
Church of America. 

Pokagon, Mich.— Residents of this community observed the 41st 
anniversary of the first singing of the hymn “The Old Rugged Cross.” 

The hymn’s popularity is due largely to its use during the Billy 
Sunday-Homer Rodeheaver revival campaigns. The copyright is now 
owned by Mr. Rodeheaver, who lives at Winona Lake, Ind. 

Stockholm. — A special committee of the National Diaconate Board 
has recommended that the Swedish State Lutheran Church set up tem- 
porary two-year intensified courses to train laymen for the ministry 
as a means of easing its shortage of ordained pastors. 

The pastor shortage was termed “desperate” by the committee in 
a report issued after a survey of conditions. It said there are no can- 
didates available for 62 vacant charges at the present time, and the 
prospects are that in five years the number of unfilled vacancies will 
rise to 250 unless something is done. 

The committee urged that 40 lay students a year be admitted, until 
the end of 1956, to the University of Lund or to a residential college 
for concentrated two-year theology courses. At the completion of these 
courses, it said, the candidates could be given brief practical training 
at the university and then “ordained without delay.” 

Istanbul.— Concern over the condition of the famous Church of 
St. Sophia, considered the world’s finest example of Byzantine art, has 
been expressed here. 

Excessive dampness is said to have weakened some of its main sup- 
ports to such a degree that the tremendous dome, a triumph of 
Byzantine architecture, is in danger of collapsing. 

The church was built by Justinian the Great and dedicated in 
A.D. 538 as the seat of the chief prelate of the Eastern Church. 
It became a Moslem mosque after the capture of Constantinople by 
Ottoman Turks in 1453. 

Some years ago the building was converted into a museum, and since 
that time, according to archeological experts here, it has been permitted 
to fall into a state of neglect. L. W. Sprrz 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. By John Christian Wenger. Scott- 
dale: Herald Press, 1954. 418 pages. $4.00. 


Dr. J. C. Wenger is professor of theology and philosophy at Goshen 
College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Ind., and a noted writer on the history 
and doctrine of the Mennonite denomination. His greatest work is per- 
haps the Doctrines of the Mennonites, which appeared in 1950. He de- 
scribes his Introduction to Theology as an “interpretation of Scripture, 
written to strengthen a childlike faith in Christ.” It is to introduce 
students of theology and general students of the Bible to the “doctrinal 
content of Scripture as understood in the Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition.” 
As such it has a very definite value, especially as the author, a student at 
the Universities of Basle, Chicago, and Zurich (Th.D.), operates from 
the wider purview of undeniable scholarship. He regards Dr. Francis 
Pieper as “the outstanding theologian of the strictest Lutheran body in 
America, the Missouri Synod,” and mentions both his Christliche Dogmatik 
and the English translation, Christian Dogmatics, as well as the reviewer's 
Christian Dogmatics. Dr. Wenger lists practically all works on Christian 
doctrine produced within the Lutheran and Reformed denominations. His 
constructive criticism of Barthian and Lundensian theology proves thor- 
ough study of these trends. While he rejects Modernism, he also repudiates 
Fundamentalism, though he admits that the Fundamentalist theologians, 
despite their limitations, “stand closer to the great reformers, such as 
Luther and Calvin, than do the “modernists and semi-modernists with 
their undue preoccupation with philosophy and its categories.” He writes: 
“The theology which is needed today is one which stresses a simple child- 
like faith in Christ and His Word, one which warms the heart as well as 
satisfies the understanding” (p.14). He recognizes “the Bible as the 
Word of God, as the final authority in faith and life” (p.14) and says 
of it: “While the Bible is not an end in itself, yet it is all inspired of God 
and profitable for doctrine and teaching” (p.14). All this is presented 
in the Prolegomena, which contain very important and timely material 
on present-day theology. The dogmatic material proper is set forth under 
the following heads: God as Creator, God as Revealer, God as Redeemer, 
God as Sanctifier, and God as All in all. Under the last head he discusses 
the “Hereafter,” the “Return of Jesus,’ and “Millennial Theories,” with 
which he is not in sympathy, as he accepts Article XVIII of the Dordrecht 
Confession of Faith of the Mennonite Church, which, like the Apostles’ 
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Creed, recognizes only one second coming of Christ, His coming to judge 
the ungodly and to receive all believers in Christ into everlasting glory. 
Among the appendixes, the Dordrecht Confession of Faith, adopted in 
1632 by the Dutch Mennonite Conference, is perhaps the most important, 
since it is still the pre-eminent Mennonite faith pattern, corresponding 
somewhat to our Augsburg Confession. The Shorter Catechism of the 
Mennonites, adopted in 1690, is likewise given in full. For students of 
comparative symbolics Wenger’s Introduction to Theology is of special 
value as it offers many quotations from Menno Simons. J.T. MUELLER 


GUIDE TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By William A. Spurrier. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1952. xii and 242 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Professor of Christian Ethics and Christian Doctrine at Wesleyan 

University, Middletown, Conn., seeks in this book to furnish information 

about the central Christian doctrines to those persons who occupy the 

“middle ground” between the readers of “theological books” and “popular 

religious books.” His criterion for centrality is the degree of attention 

the dogmas concerned have received in the writings and creeds of the 

Church. Applying this criterion, he comes up with the doctrines of man, 

sin, God, Christ, the Resurrection and the Atonement, the question of 

eternal life, the Christian interpretation of history, and the doctrine of 
salvation. Three chapters—on the beliefs and purpose of theology, on 
reason and faith, and on revelation— form a kind of preface to the 
discussion of the doctrines listed. An appendix on current views of the 
doctrine of Christ, another on anti-Semitism (“Who killed Jesus?”), and 

a bibliography for the advanced reader who wants to dig deeper complete 

the book. The author defines his personal position as “in harmony with 

the central beliefs of the majority of Christians throughout the Church's 
history,” expressed in contemporary words, concepts, and analogies and 

“liberal” in details and application. The result is a very readable and 

adult introduction to neo-orthodoxy. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


TEACHING LITTLE AMALEE JANE: How the Small Child Learns the 
Way. By Allan Hart Jahsmann. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954. 117 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

“Just what I needed!” “For a long time I have been looking for some- 
thing like this!” “It meets a need keenly felt by me!” “Its study in 
Teacher Training Class has resulted in better planned and more effective 
teaching and training of young children in my church.” Comments such 
as these will generally result from the use of this latest and improved 
addition to the Concordia Series of Sunday School Teacher Training 
courses. Well written and organized, this illustrated booklet offers care- 
fully selected but comprehensive materials in a manner that is eminently 
practical, to the point, and effective. It discusses in eight chapters, or 
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lessons, the questions and problems related to the psychology, objectives, 
instructional materials, and methods of teaching small children. At the 
close of each chapter it offers not only Review Questions and Exercises for 
the teacher, but also Activities for Learning by Experience. Test sheets 
and a teacher’s manual are available. We recommend it highly. 

A. G. MERKENS 


PICTURES OF THE WAY: SOME PRINCIPLES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE PRESENTED LARGELY THROUGH ILLUSTRATIONS. By 
Harold Floreen. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1952. 
viii and 167 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

A young clergyman of the Augustana Lutheran Church—he was 
ordained in 1946—here offers nineteen simple, direct and persuasive 
meditations designed to refurbish Christians’ appreciation of Christianity 
as being not merely “a set of religious teachings of which there are a great 
many different interpretations,” but as “the Way,” seen as “a thing of 
power, separated from compromise and unbelief.” The author has had 
a great deal to do with Christian youth conferences and this experience 
obviously informs his presentation. His illustrations reflect his careful 
study of the Biblical biographies upon which he draws heavily. Serious 
young Christians, and older ones as well, will read this volume gladly and 
with profit. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE MIND. By James Clark Moloney. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 252 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Dr. Moloney has made a thoroughgoing study of Japanese psychoanalysis, 
showing that ordinary concepts of psychoanalysis have undergone great 
changes after being imported to Japan and shaped to the forms of Japanese 
culture. Thus there is more arbitrary conformity. The author has “tried 
to explain and to cover in this book, that . . . certain peculiarities . . . fit 
{the Japanese] as a nation into the psychiatric formula known as the 
‘repetition compulsion.’” Thus, for instance, the Japanese surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, took place on the very same day 
that Townsend Harris forced an audience with the Shogun, December 7, 
1857. Many pages are devoted to long quotations from Japanese writings. 
Foreign knowledge of all kinds is to be “incorporated, processed, and 
assimilated — as food is assimilated by the body after it is eaten.” 
E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Ellicott’s Commentary on the Whole Bible: A Verse by Verse Explana- 
tion. Edited by Charles John Ellicott. Volume I: Genesis to Numbers, 
576 pages. Vol. II: Deuteronomy to 2 Samuel, 511 pages. 1954. Cloth. 
$5.95 each. These are respectively the fourth and fifth volumes, and the 
first two on the Old Testament, to appear in the 1954 reprinting of 
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A Bible Commentary for English Readers, edited in the last century by 
Bishop Ellicott. The authors of the commentaries in these two volumes are: 
Genesis, Dean R. Payne Smith; Exodus, the Rev. George Rawlinson; 
Leviticus, the Rev. C. J. Ginsburg; Numbers, the Rev. C. J. Elliott; 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, the Rev. C. H. Waller; Judges, Dean F. W. 
Farrar; Ruth, the Rev. R. Sinker; 1 Samuel, Dean H. D. M. Spence; 
2 Samuel, Prof. F. Gardiner. 


From Friendship Press, New York: 


The Cross Is Lifted. By Chandran Devanesen, illus. by Frank Wesley. 
68 pages. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 


The Religious Bodies of America. By F. E. Mayer. 1954. xiii and 587 
pages. Cloth. $8.50. 


Concordia Nursery Program Packet No. 30-635. By Lois and Allan 
Jahsmann. Revised edition. 1954. Miscellaneous materials in a filing 
envelope. 75 cents. A complete set of materials for church-home co- 
operation in the Christian nurture of children from birth to age four. 


The Musical Heritage of the Church. Edited by Theodore Hoelty-Nickel. 
1954. 129 pages. Paper. $2.25. 


Why Family Worship. 1954. 5 pages. Paper. $1.50 per 100. 


From Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


What Rome Teaches. By Edward J. Tanis. 1954. 56 pages. Paper. 
60 cents. 


From Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


Who Shall Be God? By Alvin N. Rogness. 1954. 183 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


From Philosophical Library, New York: 


The Nature of Christian Worship. By J. Alan Kay. 1954. 115 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


From Kregel Publications, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


The Holy Spirit, His Gifts and Power. By John Owen; edited and 
abridged by George Burder. 1954. 356 pages. Cloth. $3.95. John Owen 
(1616—1683) was a contemporary of John Bunyan and a distinguished 
Puritan preacher and expositor. His Discourse on the Holy Spirit, of 
which the present title is a photolithoprinted abridgement, was highly 
esteemed, John Newton calling it “an epitome, if not the masterpiece 
of his writings.” The editor has added an appendix which contains 
extracts from other writings of Owen on the work of the Holy Spirit 
in prayer and on His operations as Comforter. 
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